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Preface 

In The Snuggle of Modern Mon l have tried to provide a 
background of world history in scry simple language, suitable 
for pre-Matriculation classes, Junior Secondary or Senior 
Basic schools. This book, The Dmvn of Freedom, with its 
sequel The. Struggle of Democracy,' covers rather more ground 
from a different point of view. The two books are intended 
for Indian boys and girls studying at approximately the High 
School or Intermediate stage. 

The outstanding events dealt with in The Struggle of 
Modern Man have been revised in the present book. But, 
whereas in the earlier book more stress was laid on the parts 
played by outstanding individual men and women in the build- 
ing up of modern civilization, in this book the picture drawn 
places emphasis rather upon the environment of ideas and 
events in which they lived, the tendencies and stresses of 
human growth, the clashes of conflicting ideals and ideas, and 
the results which followed from them. 

The forty-five lessons in this book are short enough to be 
covered easily in one school year, even if only one period each 
week is given to World History. As in all my other books, 
I have provided ‘Key-Questions* as an aid to intelligent study 
and revision, and Exercises to serve as a stimulus to thought, 
discussion and further reading. 

The language has deliberately been kept simple and straight- 
forward (within a vocabulary of some 2,000 words only) so 

1 Published by the Oxford University Press, Rs. 2-4. AH references arc 
to the fifth edition. 

* In the press, to be published by the Oxford University Press. 
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that it may form no obstacle to the clear understanding of the 
subject-matter, even if used in High School classes- 


Rishi V alley 
September /95 / 


F. G. P. 
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1 

Freedom 

LESSON 1 : THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 

t [Key-Question 1 : To what extent can anyone he free?] 

§1 ^Freedom is a sweet-sounding word. Nearly all of us love 
to use it or to hear it used. Even il we do not quite under- 
stand what it means, we feel it stands for something fine and 
courageous. And so it docs. It stands for something precious, 
too ; something for which men and women in every part of 
the world have struggled and suffered and gone bravely even 
to their death. If we enjoy any freedom now, it is partly due 
to them. So it is really worth our while to know clearly what 
freedom is, and why it has been valued so highly. We shall 
ourselves thereby come to value it, and not lose it by 
carelessness, 

« 

At one time it used to be said ‘All men are born free but 
\vc can see now that 

that is not true at all, 
for Nature binds us 
in all sorts of ways. 

The new-born baby 
is not free, not even 
as free as the new- 
born calf, and much 
less than the new- 
born mosquito. The 
young mosquito is 
soon able to fly 
away; the calf be- 
gins to walk in a 

few days ; but the human baby takes at least a year even to 



The New-born Baby is not Free 
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crawl. He slowly wins his freedom by increase of strength 
and skill. It does not come to him in any other way. 

This is equally true of all kinds of freedom. Is Man free to 
fly through the air ? He was not free to do so until, after 
making many vain attempts, he gained sufficient knowledge of 
Nature's laws and created a machine to give him that freedom. 
You sec how three things are needed for this: (l) will or 
determination. (2) knowledge, and (3) action. You cannot 
succeed without all three together. 

Everything that surrounds us has a tendency to limit our 
freedom. The body and the mind, which arc your tools for 
living in this world, limit your freedom. How? If you do, 
not feed your body properly, it will get ill and die. You have 
to decide to cat. choose what to cat, and eat : will, knowledge 
and action. But surely our thoughts are free ? Not at all. 
Suppose you have been brought up in a country where every- 
one believes that people of a particular colour, or race, or 
people of a particular caste or class, or people of a particular 
religion, arc better than all others, your mind also will grow 
up with those ideas. If you want to change, you will need 
determination, knowledge, and action to make your mind 
free. (Even then it will not be an easy thing to do, so strong 
is the power of our surroundings.) 

[ Key-Question 2 : What are ' the Four Freedoms 7 J 
§2. Fortunately, young people naturally want to be free. 1 am 
afraid it is usually the older people who arc to blame for 
making them grow up with narrow ideas. So, because young 
people are aUvays coming into the world to take the place 
of the old, the human race goes on struggling for freedom. 

That struggle has now gone on for a long time and wc have 
made a good deal of progress, although we have still a long 
way to go. President Roosevelt said that there arc four kinds 
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THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 

of freedom, i think there are five, but I shall not tell you 
about the fifth freedom here. The four freedoms are : 

1. Freedom from fear of tyranny and violence. 

2. Freedom of religion. 

3. Freedom of speech and association. 

4. Freedom from want. 

They are not numbered in order of importance, for we want 
to have them all. We sometimes call them by other names, such 
as political freedom, religious freedom, social freedom, and 
economic freedom. You will be able to. understand more about 
each of them in detail as we go on. Here I only want to say 
that we have succeeded to some extent in many parts of the 
world in getting Freedoms 2 and 3 ; we have been trying to eel 
Freedom 1 for a long time, and we are now perhaps nearer 
finding out how to get it than we ever were before. Freedom 
4 wc have only just begun to plan to get for everybody. Very 
few of us have got it yet. 

To get all these freedoms we shall need the same things: 
will, knowledge and action. As you are young, 1 feel sure you 
have the will. The business of this book and its sequel is to 
try tg give you the knowledge, by showing you how people 
struggled for the diiferem freedoms in the past, and how they 
arc doing so now. It is for you to take the action when you 
grow up, after you have carefully thought about tiic facts you 
have read and heard, and have made up your mind what is the 
right thing to do. 

And remember, if you have will and knowledge, but are 
afraid to take action, you may lose the freedom that others 
have gained lor you, and your children will blame you for it. 

EXERCISES 

1 . Arc atl men born free*? How is our freedom limited ? 

2. What arc the ‘Lour Freedoms’ ? Have wc got any of them ? 

3. What must we do to get freedom ? 
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LESSON 2 

LESSON 2 ; THE LOSS OF FREEDOM 

[ Key-Question 3 : What misfortunes come to those 

who have no freedom ? ] 


$3. Suppose that you arc a citizen peacefully with your 
family in your own house, earning your living (let us imagine) 
by trade, or by following a profession such as that of a doctor. 



or by farming your own land. 


Suppose that, one day, a man 
in uniform accompanied 
by two soldiers conies to 
your house, and tells you 
that by order of the king 
or the governor, or who- 
ever is ruling the country, 
you must give the sol- 
diers one room of your 
house to live in and must 
feed them at your own 
cost. Suppose, next week, 
or next year, the officer 
comes again and tells you 
that the ruler has seen 
you riding on a very good 


A Man in Uniform Comes to 
Yguk Door 


horse which lie wants to 
have for himself and he 
has ordered you to gave it to him. Suppose, a month 
later, the message is that the ruler is going to get married. 


so you must send him a certain sum of money as a 
present. A little while after that, you are told that a 
piece of your land must be given up because the ruler 
wants to make his palace garden larger. Next, you are 
told that you must go and work one day in each week at 
the palace, without being paid for it. By this time you will 
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probably feel very angry, but there is more to come. The ruler 
has decided to change his religion. He orders all his subjects 
to change theirs, too. And, finally, one day a policeman comes 
to your house, tells you he has come to take you to prison by 
order of the king, and refuses to tell you why you are being 
sent there. Locked in a gloomy dungeon, you are allowed to 



Thfri would be such an Outcry 


see no one, and you are not brought out for trial before a 
judge. Your friends and family never see you alive again. 
You die and, in time, are altogether forgotten. 

Could this possibly happen ? Yes, in a few countries, even 
today, it is possible for some of these things to happen. In 
some other countries perhaps one or more of such things 
might take place. But in most countries, if even a single one 
of these things happened, there would he such an outcry that 
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i he ruler would not dare to do such a thing again. The per- 
son to whom such things happened would tell all his friends ; 
i here would be public meetings, and speeches would be made 
in which the speakers would declare that such acts were 
against the law and that the rights of citizens must not be 
taken away by such acts of tyranny. 

But if you and 1 had been li\ing a thousand years ago, or 
e\cn a few hundred years ago, in most parts of the world 
these things could have happened to us and we should not 
ha\c been able to do anything about it. We should have 
been obliged simply to obey the king's orders— or suffer the 
consequences- You see from this that men have taken a very 
great step forward in gaining ‘rights’ as citizens. It is therefore 
most important that we should all know what is meant by 
such rights, ami how we managed to get the rights we have. 

I Key-Question 4 : What ore our 'rights' and how are they preserved ) 

fv*. From what has been said in the first paragraph of this 
lesson you will have no difficulty in understanding most of 
the rights mentioned there. Let us again examine the ‘ wrongs 
which we imagined you had to stiller. We supposed that the 
king or the ruler of the country gave those orders simply be- 
cause it was his own will to give them. They were the orders 
Q f a tyrant, an autocrat, an absolute ruler. They were not ac- 
cording to any laws made by the consent of the people, the 
citizens of the country, or by their representatives. The ruler 
did whatever he wished to do, and the people simply had to 
obey. They had no right to tell him : ‘ it is the law that you 
must not force us to feed your soldiers free of charge : it is the 
1 aw that you must not take our property just as you please : it 
is the law that you must not make us work for you without 
pay : it is the law that you must not interfere with our religion 
even if it is different from your own : it is the law that you 
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must not send a man to prison without telling him why : it is 
the law that if you arrest a man, he must be brought to public 
trial before a proper judge; it is the law that you must not 
punish him unless the judge finds he is guilty ot the wrong- 
doing of which he is accused.' 

Of course, these are only a few of the rights which men 
have gained and which are now written down as law. Each 
country has its own laws— now printed in books— about what 
m en may do and what they may not do, laws about go\em- 
menl, laws about property, laws about marriage, and so on. 
The laws are not exactly the same in every country, but most 
modern civilized countries now have laws in which it is laid 
down that every citizen is to have at least the lights we have 
mentioned above. 

Now the question we must ask is : How did men gain these 

rights ? How did they get those laws made, and how did they 

compel even their kings and rulers lo keep the laws, with the 

result that, today, you and 1 arc not in danger of the ruler of our 

country doing the things we have imagined in paragraph I of §3. 

It is the duty of History to answer these questions. We 

shall try to answer them in the lessons which follow. 

EXERCISES 

j Why do the misfortunes mentioned in S3 happen in some countries 

Why do they not happen in others? 

2. What are our ‘rights’ and how arc they preserved? How can vse he 

sure io keep them ? 

Mention any other ’right* that all men ought to enjoy. 

LESSON 3: GOVERNMENT 
[ Key-Question 5 : In ancient times to what extent did the 
people’s welfare depend upon their rider '/] 

§5. In the first paragraph of this book 1 said that the rights 
which we now enjoy have been won for us by the efforts 
brave people in many countries. We shall now learn some- 
thing about those efforts and the people who made them. 
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In ancient times the good government of a country depended 
almost entirely on what sort of a man was king. If he was a 
man w ho wanted to sec his people happy and prosperous, he 
could do a great deal for them by stopping quarrels and set- 
tling disputes justly, by making good roads and having the 
towns and villages kept clean, by building hospitals and 
schools and rest-houses, by making wells and tanks and canals, 
and by allowing religious freedom. If, on the other hand! 
he was a selfish, cruel and greedy man, he could do a lot 
of harm by taking his people's goods, by making harsh laws 
and appointing bad officers and by not having justice done. 
Hut, even if he was neither very bad nor very good, the 
people would usually put up with him willingly, provided 
he did not interfere with their ordinary ways of earning a 
livelihood, with their religion, and with their family affairs. 
It was only when the king was very very bad, cruel, unjust 
and oppress! \c, that the people tried to get rid of him, 
usually by helping another member of his family, or a mem- 
ber of another noble family, to seize ;the throne. In fact, in 
ancient times — in C hina, India and in some western countries 


such as England before the Norman conquest — there was a 
law that a king could be forced to give up his throne to a 
better man, it he proved himself unfit to rule. The new 
ruler usually was not elected by his subjects, however, but 
chosen by the council of advisers or ministers. 


When the Huns and other barbarian tribes began their inva- 
sions, the great empires — the Han empire in China, the Gupta 
empire in India, the Sassanid .empire in Persia, the Roman 
empire in Europe — were broken to pieces, and there was great 
disorder everywhere from about a. d. 400 until about a.d. SOU. 
This period is known as the . Dark Ages. Life became very 
dangerous and difficult for peaceful people then. Fields could 
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not be cultivated, trade could not be carried on* There was 
not enough to eat and there were robbers everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people died of starvation and of the 
terrible sicknesses, such as plague, which broke out. 

( Key-Question 6 : What was the ' Feudal System ' and how did 

it come into existence ? } 

§6. But in the Middle Ages (from about a. d. 800 to about 
a. d. 1500) a new way of keeping order gradually arose. The 
only way in which people could live in safety was to surround 
themselves by strong walls and to keep armed men ready to 
fight against robbers or other enemies. This was the lime 
when many of the forts and castles were built whose ruins we 
now see on the tops of vocks or small hills which could easily 
be defended. To get protection for their families and their 
fields, the poorer people were willing to promise service (as 
soldiers in lime of war, and for other work in time of peace) 
to the nobleman who owned the castle. They had to give him 
a part of whatever they grew in their fields and to serve him 

so'J’cr. if war broke out. In return he promised them pro- 
tection. To protect himself and his lands, the nobleman would 
in his turn promise the help of his little army of soldiers to a 
more powerful nobleman who (if he was powerful enough 
called himself a 1 king though really he was often only the 
most powerful among a number of other chiefs or nobles. This 
sort of government is called the Feudal System. It came into 
existence in nearly every country of the world after a period 
of war and confusion. 

You can easily understand that such a system of government 
was only useful for preventing complete confusion and dis- 
order : it did not do much for the people except to keep them 
fairly safe from attacks by robbers or other enemies. But it 
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had another great dciect. Each 01 the great feudal noblemen 
wanted to make himself king. If he thought that he could 



make his army large mid strong enough to overcome the neigh- 
bouring nobleman's army anil capture nis torts and towns, he 

would do so. 

After several hundred years of this sort of warfare, the 
more powerful noblemen in most countries became so strong 
that they were really kings of the whole country. They then 
forced the weaker noblemen to stop having private armies and 
allowed only one army to exist — the kings army. To pay ior 
that army (the wages ol its soldiers and their equipment) the 
king forced the nobles and the richer people of the towns to 
give money to him as taxes. The king, of course, had lands of 
his own from which he got money and goods just like the 
other nobles. This was not enough for him, however, if he 
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was a warlike person and wanted to send his army to fight 
against another king, or if lie was fond of luxury and wanted 
to build himself fine palaces and to give big presents to his 
favourites and friends. These questions thus arose : Could the 
king take whatever money he wanted 7 Could he take it for 
any purpose he pleased? Could lie lake it from any of his 
subjects? Could he treat his subjects as if they were merely 
his possessions ? 


EXERCISES 

I How were people governed in ancient times? What happened in 
ihc Dark Ages? 

2, How were people protected under the Feudal System 7 

3. How did noblemen become kings iti the time of the Feudal System ? 

LESSON 4 : THE GREAT CHARTER 

l Key *Qucst ion 7 : What promises did the king make 

in the Great Charter ? } 

$7. Most of the ancient civilizations produced great lawgivers 
who had made codes of law in which they laid down that rulers 
should behave in such-and-such a way for the good of their 
subjects and should not do this or that. But the real difficulty 
lay in compelling the rulers to follow the rules. An important 
step in that direction was taken when the leading noblemen of 
England in the year a.d. 1215 compelled their feudal overlord, 
King John, to put his royal seal upon a document called MAGNA 
charta (the Great Charter). In this charter the king solemnly 
promised not to take away certain liberties from his subjects : 
no freeman was to be arrested, imprisoned, or otherwise puni- 
shed, or to have his property seized, or his life taken without 
a proper trial by his equals, except in accordance with the laws 
of the country. But the very next king acted contrary to this 
promise, and made gifts to his friends out of money raised by 
taxation. The nobles then set up a council to advise the king 
specially upon taxation. This council was called Parliament. 
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A civil war then broke out between the king and his friends, on 
the one side, and the nobles who had set up the Parliament 
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Parliament! in 1295 


whose lender was Earl Simon Dr Montfort. The citizens of 
London and other towns helped Carl Simon, and the king was 
defeated and captured. In a.d. 1265 a new Parliament was set 
up, and this time it included two knights (owners of large 
estates) from each shire (district or county) and two re- 
presentatives of the citizens of each borough (town). These 
citizen members preferred to meet separately from the other 
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members of the Parliament who were all nobles and bishops 
(leaders of the church). This was how the two Houses ot 
Parliament arose, the former being the Commons and the latter 
the Lords. And, because the Commons were mostly interested 
in matters of taxation and in preventing the king from breaking 
his promise to obey the Great Charter, they began the practice 
of refusing to agree to taxation unless the king first agreed to 
hear their complaints and remedy their grievances. As the king 
nearly always wanted more money, this gave the House ot 
Commons very great power to force him to do as they desired. 

[Key-Question 8; How did Parliament cfteck the king?] 

§8. England is a tiny country compared with China or India, 
but the history of England between a.d. 1200 and a.d. 1700 is 
very important, because in those 500 years the English people 
led the way in setting up what is called parliamentary govern- 
ment. At first, Parliament did not actually govern the country. 
The king was still the real ruler. He had a council of mini- 
sters : men whom he chose to advise and help him, and others 
whom he appointed to look after t lie various departments, such 
as the army, the exchequer or treasury (that is, the money 
department), the deparment of justice (settling oi disputes 
and keeping order), and so on. He appointed anyone he 
pleased to these posts. 

Rut all those people had to be paid. In ancient times the 
king’s officers were not usually paid in money. Instead they 
were granted estates or land (they were made jagirdars or 
zamindars, as we should say in India), and they lived on the 
income from these lands. When their number increased, it 
became the custom to pay them salaries in money instead. 
Where was the money to come from ? It had to come from 
taxes, that is money paid by the people into the king’s treasury. 
Who was to decide how much they had to pay ? So long as 
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the king could decide this himself, he was free to do as he 
pleased. If he wanted to go to war against a neighbouring 
king, or to build a costly new palace, he had only to order that 
extra taxes must be paid. But when the House of Commons 
began to refuse to allow the king to collect taxes, this was a 
very great check upon the power of the king to do as he 
pleased. 

You will see from this how the rights of ordinary citizens 
were first won from the king. Magna chart a is a very im- 
portant landmark in the history of freedom because when it 
became the law the king could no longer do most of those 
tyrannical deeds which wc have imagined he did in Lesson 2. 

The practice also grew up that, if either of the two Houses 
of Parliament thought that a new law ought to be made or an 
old 1 aw changed, a * bill ' was passed in one of the two 
Houses and then sent to the other House for approval. When 
both had passed the bill, it was sent to the king for his 
signature, after which it became an Act of Parliament, a part of 
the law of the country which even the king was bound to obey. 

We must, however, note here that although this form of 
government did a great deal to prevent a king from behaving 
like a tyrant, it was not a fully ‘ democratic ’ form of govern- 
ment, Even in the House o( Commons there were representa- 
tives only of the richer people, the knights or country land- 
owners, and the rich merchants of the towns. The ordinary 
working- people and all the poorer classes were at that time 
quite unrepresented. Moreover, the king could still have his 
own way to a large extent by arranging for his own friends 
to be sent as representatives from the shires and the boroughs. 
In spite of this. Parliament could check the king and his minis- 
ters a great deal, if it really wished to do so, by refusing to 
grant money to the king. It was this power to control the kina 
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in money-matters which, later on, led to the great struggle 
about w hich we shall learn in Lesson 10. 

EXERCISES 

1, How did the first English Parliament come into existence? Who 
were its members? 

2, What did Parliament do? 

3, What is the 1 power of the parse’ and how did Parliament check 
the king by using it? 

2 

The New Learning 

LESSON 5 : FREEDOM OF TRAVEL 

[ Key-Question 9 : Why did the European travellers mostly go 
overland to the East before 1453, while after 1453 they went 

by sea to the W est?] 

§9. There have always been men who like to sec foreign 
countries that nobody has ever visited before. 2,400 years 
ago there was the Greek, Herodotus, who visited all the 
important countries around the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean and went as far east as Persia — a long distance to 
travel from Greece in those days. There was the Chinese, 
Fa-men, who travelled up and down India for ten years, 
after having come from China across the Gobi Desert, through 
Tibet, and over the Himalayas. That was about 1,500 years 
ago. About 1,000 years ago there was Leif Ericson or 
Eric the Red, a Northman who sailed from Norway to 
Iceland and Greenland, and actually visited North America 
a few years later, though he did not stay there. Then, about 
700 years ago, there was Marco Polo who travelled from his 
home-town of Venice in Italy, through Central Asia to China. 
A little later there was Ibn Batuta, the most famous Muslim 
traveller, who visited Russia, Asia Minor, Arabia, East 
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Africa and India, where he stayed 8 years in the service of 
Mohammed Tughlak. From here he went via Ceylon 
Ja\a and China, back to Ins home in Tangier (Morocco)- 
Then he crossed the Sahara Desert and visited Timbuktu 



and other places on 
the River Niger. 
What a traveller! 

But all these 
men, though they 
crossed deserts and 
high mountains 
and broad seas, 
\isiicd countries 
where tlicv found 
ci\ ili?ed people !i \ - 
ing in great cities 
and fertile plains. 
A new sort of 
travel began in a.d. 
1492 when Chris- 
topher Columbus. 
helped with money 
by Queen Isabel of 
Spain, sailed from 
Spain across ihe Altai tic Ocean and discovered a new and 
almost empty continent America. 

It should not be forjyiten that Columbus himself never 
knew that he had found a new continent. Until the day of 
his death he believed that he had reached some part of 
Asia by going westwards round the world instead of 
eastwards. In his last voyage he just reached the shore of 
Central America (where Honduras now is). He thought tt 
was China, the country of the Great Khan. 
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Another discoverer of North America who also thought he 
had reached China was Juhn Cabot. Like Columbus. Cabot 
was a man of Genoa, the great seaport of Italy. Cabot was 
helped by King Henry VII of England, and by the merchants 
of the English port of Bristol. He sailed from Bristol in 



Columbus’s Ships Rfach Amfrica 

1497 in a single small ship with only 18 men. After 52 days 
they sighted the coast of Cape Breton Island — almost the 
same part of America that Eric the Red had visited 500 
years earlier. 

Perhaps you wonder why these travellers all tried to reach 
India and China by going westwards. Why did they not 
go by the shortest way, which is to the east ? First, you 
must remember that in those days there was no Suez 
Canal, so they could not have gone by ship all the way 
without going right round Africa. There was another reason, 
too, why they went westward. At this time a very warlike 
2 
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Muslim people, the Ottoman Turks, had become powerful. 
They had conquered the whole of Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and Egypt. In 1453 they captured Constantinople (which 
was the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire) and soon 
afterwards they advanced right into Europe nearly as far as 
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The Voyages of Columbus and Cadot 

Vienna. In earlier times, much trade between Europe and 
Asia had been carried on by merchants who carried their 
goods on the backs of camels, through Syria and Meso- 
potamia (now called Iraq) to Baghdad, or across the narrow 
isthmus of Suez, and then down the Red Sea and across the 
Indian Ocean by ship. But the Ottoman Turks put a stop 
to this. They did not like the European merchants whose 
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earlier, and the great Hindu empire of Majapaiht nourished 
there until it was conquered by Muslims shortly before the 
Portuguese arrived. I he Portuguese even reached South 
< htna, where they set up a colony at Macao, near Canton, 
It still remains under their rule. 

The Portuguese also discovered other new lands to the 
west. After Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the sea-route 


to India round the Cape of Good Hope, many ships were 
sent out by the king of Portugal. In the year 1500, the 
men in one group of these ships, under a captain named 
Cabral, first sighted the coast of Brazil. Brazil remained 
under Portuguese rule for more than 300 years. 

I lie Spaniards, too, were busy discovering new lands. In 
1519 the Spaniard Hernando Cortez discovered Mexico, 
and in 1533 Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru. You can 
read about these explorers in The Struggle of Modern Man, 
Section 17 (5th cd.). 

I hus, within 50 years of Columbus's discovery of the 
West Indies, and of \asco da Gama's journey across the 


Indian Ocean, the Portuguese and the Spaniards had opened 
up the way to new and mainly empty lands in the western 
hemisphere, and to ancient, civilized, rich and thickly 
populated lands in the east. After them came the Dutch, 
English and French explorers, merchants, and adventurers 
seeking fame, gold, and new knowledge. 


EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of the travellers mentioned in Lesson 5, and say in 
what century they lived, what countries they came front and where the v 
went. 

2 . Why were the Portuguese the earliest to find new ways across the 
sea ? 

3. Why did the Portuguese, Dutch, English and French travellers make 
these dangerous journeys so far from their homes ? 
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LESSON 6 : FREEDOM TO THINK AND KNOW 
| Key-Question 11 : How did the compass and the knowledge 
that the earth is a sphere reach Europe ? ] 

§11. Have you noticed one thing in ihe previous lesson? All 
the travellers whose names we mentioned before Columbus, 
(with the exception of Eric the Red) were travellers mostly by 
land. After Columbus they were nearly all travellers by 
sea. Can you think of some reasons for this fact? Please try. 

When you travel by sea you cannot slop a passer-by to 
ask him whether you are going the right way. So you must 
have some method of making sure that you are not going 
in the wrong direction. There are no signposts in the sea. 
How did the sailors of olden times manage ? They found 
out their direction by means of the sun and the stars ; but 
this was difficult on cloudy days. Then someone (probably 
the Chinese) discovered how to make a compass. You have 
read about the compass before, 1 so 1 will not say much about 
it here, except that the knowledge of it was probably carried 
to the Arabs by the Chinese about 800 or 1,000 years ago. 
The Chinese used to send out trading-ships to the East Indies 
and perhaps farther west. The Arabs traded in the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, and as far east as India. They must 
have met the Chinese traders sometimes. The Arabs also 
met the traders of Europe in the Mediterancan Sea. At 
that time, the Arabs and the Turks were far ahead of 
the people of western Europe in the sciences of astronomy, 
medicine, mathematics and chemistry, and in the arts of 
weaving and metalwork. Of these things the Europeans learned 
much from the Arabs. They also learned the use of the 
mariner's compass. Columbus and Vasco da Gama could 
never have risked their ships and their men*s lives on voyages 
1 Sec The Struggle of Modem Man, Section 13 (5th ed.). 
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lasting many weeks out of sight of land, unless they had 
had the compass to guide them. 

There was another piece of knowledge which also gave 
them confidence, such as they could not have had a hundred 
years earlier. That was the knowledge that the earth is a 
sphere and not flat. Where did they get this knowledge 0 
It also came through the Turkish capture of Constantinople. 

Lone, long before this time, about 200 n.c. (just after the 
reign of Ashoka in India), a great Greek geographer, named 
Eratosthenes, who lived in the city of Alexandria (founded 
by Alexander the Great, about 100 years earlier), found out 
that the earth is a globe. He even calculated* the length of its 
circumference, by observing the length of the sun’s shadow 



1 X and Y were I wo exactly 
similar obelisks {stone pillars) 
situated at Alexandria and at 
Sycnc. The distance between 
Alexandria amt Sycnc was known 
to be 5000 Greek ‘stadia \ i.e. 
about 551 miles. Eratosthenes 
found that when the sun was 
exactly oxer the Sycnc obelisk at 
noon (and therefore cast no 
shadow), there was a shadow from 
the Alexandria obelisk, showing 
that the sun's rays were coming 
from an angle of 7 (/5 s from the 
vertical. 

The earth’s circumference sub* 
tends an angle of 360 degrees ; so 
hy simple proportion Eratosthenes 
calculated thus:*— 

XY : the circumference of the 
earth : : 7 1/5° : 360 

i.e. circumference of earth 


551 x 360 x 5 


It was not until nearly 
earth was proved lo be about 


miles 27.500 miles. 
36 

2.000 years Jaler that the cicumfcrcncc of the 

25.000 miles. So Eratosthenes was not far wrong. 
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at the same time of day in two places in Egypt, at a known 
distance apart. The footnote on p. explains the calculation. 
The discoveries of Eratosthenes were written in the Greek 
language, and copies ol his books were in the libraries of 
Constantinople, which was the capital ol the Eastern Roman 
Empire. When the city was about to be captured by the 
Turks, many of the scholars who were working in the 
university and the schools at Constantinople left the city, 
fearing that the Turks might kill them because they were 
Christians. Fortunately, they carried some of their most 
precious books with them, and this was how the forgotten 
knowledge of the ancient Greek scholars came to western 
Europe soon after the capture of Constantinople in the year 
1453. It had been forgotten because, as I told you in Lesson 
2, the barbarians completely destroyed the Roman civilization 

in western Europe. ( 

Without this knowledge 1 that the earth is a globe, it is 
likely that Columbus, Magellan, Drake and others, would 
never have attempted their long sea-voyages ; for, if they 
wanted to find a new route to China, they must take a new 
direction, and that would have been impossible if the earth 


was flat. _ _ 

1 This knowledge was only one of many precious I Kings brought to 
western Europe in the books of the Greek scholars. Among others were 
the following: the great story-poemn of Homer, the Wad, about the 
capture of Troy, and the Odyssey* about the adventures of Ulysses; the 
great dramas written by ancient Greek poets, such as Sophocles* *thc 
laws drawn up by Solon ; the history hooks of fHUCVUinis * the descrip- 
tions of other lands and peoples by Herodotus the traveller ; the great 
teachings of Socrates and his pupil Plato ; the speeches of Demosthenes ; 
the scientific books of Aristotle* These were all works of men who 
lived in the 4 Golden Age * of Greece* a little later than the time ol 
Buddha in India and Confucius in China- 1 here were also the works 
of the later Greek scholars of the University of Alexandria known as the 
* Museum % Besides those of Eratosthenes, mentioned above* there were 
the works of Euclid on geometry, of Archimedes on hydrostatics, of 
Hekophilus on the anatomy of the human body, and of Heron who dis- 
covered the power of steam and made a simple form of si cam-engine- 
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Early Printing Press 

written by hand. Books were, therefore, very rare and so 
costly that, to prevent their loss, they were often fastened 
with chains to reading-desks. 

The Renaissance was not only a period of revival of learning 
and a period of discovery of new lands, it was also a period 
of new art, new poetry, new building, and new education. 

1 Chinese had invented printing long before that, but their printing 
was not from movable type but from single blocks of wood on which all the 
letters on one page were cut. As far as wc know, the discovery of printing 
from movable type in Europe was a new one, and not copied from the 
Chinese, 
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You have read about Leonardo da Vinci, 1 the wonderful 
Italian who was painter, sculptor, musician, and engineer, 
all in one. Florence, the city where Leonardo first 
worked, was famous (and still is) for its beautiful buil- 
dings with wonderful paintings on the walls and ceilings, 
lovely carved doors, and line statues. Many schools and 
uni \ersi ties were founded, too, at this time, such as the 
school at Mantua in Italy where Vittorino da Flltri: 
educated the sons of noblemen and the sons of peasants to- 
gether in a fine building set in a lovely garden. He taught 
them swimming, riding, archery, tennis, and gymnastics, as 
well as Latin, Greek and mathematics. A very modern school ! 

EXERCISES 

l. How did the people of Europe come into contact with the Arabs, 
and what did they learn from them ? 

2 In what ways was the capture of Constantinople by t lie Turks in 14^3 
a very important event for Europe ? 

3. What was the 1 New 1 earning T and how was it spread in Europe ? 

LESSON 7: THE REFORMATION OF RELIGION 

(Key-Question 13 : How do priests become powerful? 

To what dangers does this lead?] 

vj 1 3. When people get new ideas it often happens that they 
also begin to question their old beliefs and customs. In the 
Middle Ages atl the people of western Europe were members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, of which the head is the 
Bishop of Rome, known as the Pope (‘Papa' or Father). 
One of the beliefs of Roman Catholics is that the Pope is 
appointed by God ; and that, therefore, whatever he says is 
true and must be obeyed. 

T he teachings of the Christian religion are collected in 
the book called the Bible, a part of which was . originally 
written in Hebrew, the language of the Jews of Palestine, 

1 See The Struggle of Modern Man, Section 12 (5th cd*)» 
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be translated into Latin. Though Latin was the languag 
of the Church, it was not the language of the ordinar 
people. Just in the same way in India and Pakistan. Sanskri 
and Arabic arc the languages of religion and learning, but an 
not spoken usually in daily life, except by pundits, moulvi: 
or learned men. So, too, in Europe, Latin was only under 
stood by priests and scholars. The ordinary people couk 
not read the Bible for themselves but had to have it rear 
for them and explained by the priests. This gave greal 
power to the priests, because every good Christian believer 
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that whatever was in (he Bible 


was the word of God himself 


and if the priest 


s saiti that such-and-such a thing was written 


in the Bible, the people fell that the\ must 
according to it. 


believe it and act 


So long as the priests were good and honest men. there 
seemed no harm in this. But. as in die case of every religion 
the world has ever known, some bad people, as well as many 
good ones, became priests or rose to important positions of 
power. It was so in the case of the Christian religion, too. 
Some ot the priests, and even a few' of the Popes were not 
truly men of religion: they used their position to get more 


power, more wealth or more luxury for themselves. This 
happened particularly in the latter part of the Middle Ages, 
from about a.d. 1200 to a.d, 1300. 

When such things happened, it was natural that men 
who were sincere about their religion should begin to wonder 
whether everything that the priests told them was true. How 


could they find out ? There was only one way : to read the 
Bible themselves and try to understand what is actually 
written there. 


[ Key-Question 14 : What did Luther do, and/or what are 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, and St Ignatius 

of Loyola famous ? ] 

§14. One of the first to do this was John Wyclifff, who 
was a Roman Catholic priest of England and Head of Balliol 
College, one of the oldest colleges of the University of 
Oxford. WyclifTe specially attacked the Roman Catholic 
Church because many of the monasteries were very rich, 
and he declared that, according to the teaching of Christ, the 
Church should concern itself only with religious affairs and 
not with property. In order to prove to people who could 
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not understand Latin that this was right, Wydilfe translated 
the Latin Bible into English about \.d. 1382. 

Most of Wyclifte's books were written in Latin, and as 
this language was understood by scholars all o\er Europe. 



Luther uurns the Pope's Orders 

his ideas spread into other countries. One of his most 
important followers was John Huss, who lived in the 
country now called Czechoslovakia, and became Rector 
(head) of the University of Prague. Huss translated some 
of WycliiTe’s books into the Czech language. In his own 
writings and sermons he also attacked the Roman Catholic 
Church for doing and teaching things which he believed were 
contrary to the Bible. For this he had to suffer a terrible 
punishment. He was brought before Roman Catholic judges 
who declared that his teachings were wicked and dangerous, 
and ordered him to say publicly that he had been wrong and to 
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promise not to tench such things any more. Huss refused, 
niui he was then lied by non chains to a post and burned 
alive in 1414. 

lint even such punishments did not slop people from 
thinking and saying what they thought, and the ideas 

ol Wyclilte and Huss began 
to spread especially in nor- 
thern Europe. About 100 
years after the death of Huss 
a German monk named 
Martin Lutuhr began to 
preach against some of the 
teachings and actions of the 
Roman Catholic Church 
which he believed to be 
wrong. The Pope ordered 
him to stop doing so, but 
as Luther would not obey, 
he was declared to be no 
longer a member of the 
Church. He would probably 
have sulTcred the same punishment as John Huss, but so 
many people in Germany agreed with his teachings that it 
was impossible for the Pope to get Luther put to death. In 
1522, Luther translated into German that part of the Bible 
which contains the teachings of Christ, and in 1523 
he began to set up a ‘ Reformed Church \ This brought 
about the division of Christians into ‘Catholics’ and 
‘Protestants' (the latter being those who ‘protested’ against 
the teachings and actions of the Roman Catholic Church). 

There were many good Christians, however, who tried 
hard to set right the evils without leaving the Rome Catholic 
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Church. Among the greatest of these were two friends: 
Erasmus, a great Dutch scholar, and Sir Thomas More, who 
was for sometime Lord Chancellor of England (i.e the highest 
judge, and president of the House of Lords). Erasmus and 
More both wrote books showing in what ways the Church 


was allowing mistakes to be 
made, but they did not think 
it rieht to work against the 
Pope as Luther did. Thomas 
More lived in the time of 
King Henry VIII of England, 
and when that king wanted 
to disobey the Pope and 
make himself head of the 
English Church, More refu- 
sed to agree to it. He was 
beheaded for this act of dis- 
obedience to the king. 

One of the most famous 
men who tried to reform the 
Roman Catholic Church. 



St. Ignatius of Loyola 


without destroying it, was Ignatius or Loyola, the founder 
of the Society of Jesus or the Jesuit Order. You can read 
about him in §28 of The Struggle oj Modern Mon (5th ed.). 


LXERCISF.S 

1. Why were the priests powerful in Europe in the Middle Ages? 

2. Why did some people begin to * protest 1 against the actions of the 
priests and what happened to them ? 

3. What happened in Europe as a result of the Protestant Movement? 
Mention several results and their causes. 

4. What work was done by St Ignatius of Loyola and the Jesuit Order 
he founded? 
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LESSON 8 : INTOLERANCE AND ITS RESULTS 


(Key-Question 15: IVas 'freedom of religion' the result of 

the Reformation Movement?] 


>jl5. The struggle between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
became much more serious when powerful kings and rulers 
supported one side or the other. In some cases (as in that 
of King Henry VI 11 of England) they took the side against 
the Pope. They did not do this for religious reasons but 
because they wanted to take away power and wealth from 
the Pope and the Church and to have it for themselves. In 
northern Europe this division among Christians led to terrible 
wars, one of which went on for nearly thirty years. On one 
side were t lie kings and princes and noblemen who supported 
the Pope (the Catholics) and on the other side were those 
who declared themselves ‘ Protestants'. Both sides made 


the ordinary people join their armies. They attacked their 
opponents' cities and towns; fields were left uncultivated and 
towns and villages were destroyed. Thousands were killed 
in the lighting and thousands more died of starvation and 
disease. This happened most of all in Germany where much 
of the fighting took place. The fighting stopped the progress 
ol that country for nearly two hundred years, but it certainly 
did not prove whether Protestants or Catholics were right. 
The side which had the best soldiers won, but everyone 
suffered. 


To us, living in modern times, it seems strange that a 
ruler should insist upon his subjects following the same 
religion as himself. 4 Freedom of religion', or freedom of 
thought and belief, is a right which we so commonly enjoy 
that we are apt to forget that it is one which hundreds of 
thousands of our ancestors fought and died to gain. A few 
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hundred years ago men and women were put in prison, 
cruelly tortured, and killed by being burned alive or in other 
dreadful ways, if they refused to change their religion and 
so follow the religion of the ruler of their country. How vs as 
the right of 1 freedom of religion won, and who won it for us? 

In Lesson 7 we learned about the Reformation Movement, 
but perhaps you have noticed there that the struggle was not 
lor freedom for all people to believe whatever they thought 
right, but only for the victory of one side or the other. 
Catholic or Protestant. It is a sad fact that in every country 
where the struggle took place, the winners immediately began 
to imprison, torture and kill those who were not willing to 
agree with their beliefs. They fought for ‘ toleration ’ of 
their own religion, but when they had won their victory, 
they were quite ‘ intolerant ’ towards anyone who disagreed 
with them. 

f Key-Question 16 : Why did the Pilgrim Fathers go to 
America ? What did they do there ? ] 

$16. Another example of intolerance is to be found in the 
story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

We read in Lesson 7 how King Henry VI 1 i of England 
wanted to make himself head of the Church in England, in 
place of the Pope. This led to a complete separation of the 
Church of England from the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Church of England came to be known as one of the Protestant 
churches. 

There were many people, however, who believed that this 
change was not enough. They wanted to get rid of most 
of the old ceremonies and many of the Roman Catholic beliefs 
which, in their opinion, were wrong and useless. But King 
James I who was ruling England at the time of the Pilgrim 
Fathers did not like this. He ordered them to accept the Church 
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of England religion which he had himself accepted. Those who 
refused to do so were very cruelly punished by being whipped, 
by having their ears cut oft, and by having heavy lines or 

imprisonment imposed on 
them. About the year 1620, a 
group of these non -conform- 
ists' decided to leave Eng- 
land altogether. F irst, they 
thought of going to Holland 
which had just become an 
independent Protestant coun- 
try after fighting against the 
Roman Catholic ruler, King 
Philip II of Spain. But after 
some time they decided to go 
farther away, to America. 
One hundred and two men. 
women and children, set out 
to sail across the Atlantic 


kini; Hcnkv viii Ocean in a small sailing ship 

called rill* Mavilowir. They landed at a place on the 
American coast a lit Me south of where the city of Boston 
now stands. Here they started a colony which, after 
some years of struggle and hardship, grew and became 
prosperous. But even these people, who had left their 
motherland in order to have freedom to worship in their own 
way, were not tolerant towards others. When other 


colonists arrived whose ideas were slightly different from theirs, 


they were so harsh to them that the newcomers had to go to 
other places and start new colonies of their own. This is how 
the colonics of Maine and Connecticut arose, north and south 


1 Those who refuse lo 1 conform 4 , or obey* 



INTOLERANCE AND ITS RESULTS 


Chinese, one oi tnc 
most highly civilized 
peoples in the world, 
found this out long ago, 
and so did most of the 
Hindus; but it has 
taken the rest of the 
world a very long time 
to come to this stage. There are still, unfortunately, some 
people in the world who do not yet understand this, 
and who go on making trouble for us all by trying 
with threats of force or fear to compel others to change 
their minds. But let us hope that ‘ freedom of religion ’ is one 
of the freedoms which mankind has at last won without any 
danger of losing it again. This can be so if you, by your own 
actions, help to guard that freedom equally for yourself and 
for all others, even if you do not agree with them. 


I’ttF ACHING IN Punic 
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EXERCISES 

’■ . * tolerance * ? Did the Reformation Movement bring it about ■» 

2. What did the Pilgrim Fathers want? What did they do to K ain 

their object? e 

3. Why is intolerance dangerous? How can we get rid of it? 

3 

The Growth of Nationalism 

LESSON 9: THE BIRTH OF THE MODERN NATIONS 

( Key-Question 17 : What is - nationalism ' and how did it arise ? ) 

§17, The greatest difference between ‘the modern world’ and 
‘the world of the Middle Ages' is the existence of nations 
in the modern world. We must know how these nations 
came into existence, and why. 

You have learned something about ‘ Nationalism ’ in 
C haptcr 1 1 of The Struggle of Modern Man. You know 
that nationalism is an idea or a feeling of unity which has 
grown up in the minds ol people who live in some part or 
geographical unit of the world. In ‘the ancient world’ of 
China and India, people did not feel united as nations: they 
thought ol themselves as belonging to a particular region, 
village or town ; more often in India they felt united as 
members of a group of families or a caste. In the time of 
the Roman empire there was a wider Iccling of unity created 
by the idea of Roman citizenship : anyone (provided he was 
a free man and not a slave) might become a ‘ Roman citizen’ 
no matter in what part of the Roman empire he had been 
born. And the Roman empire at its greatest extent, you 
should remember, stretched from Mesopotamia (Iraq) to 
England, In the Middle Ages, too, there was a wider feeling 
of unity because the people of the w hole of Europe (except 
Russia and the Balkans) were members of the Roman 
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Catholic Church and obeyed one religious head, the Pope in 
Rome. This unity was broken when the Protestant churches 
arose from the time of Luther onwards. 

One of the chief causes of the growth of the feeling of 
* nationalism' is an attack by one group of people upon another 
group, which the latter can only resist if its members unite. 
If the attacker is much stronger and so ruthless that the 
victim is immediately crushed and destroyed, there may be 
no time for the feeling of nationalism to grow. This was 
the case with some of the barbarian attacks on civilized 
peoples, or peoples that had become slack by too much 
wealth. But it was not the case when Aurangzeb tried to crush 
the Marathas and the Sikhs. In both these cases the people 
who were attacked began to unite in resisting the attacker. 
This sort of nationalism may be called 1 defensive nationalism ’ 
because it develops when people unite to defend themselves 
against invasion or foreign rule. Two other forms of nation- 
alism are described in lesson 33. 

[ Key-Question 18 : How and when did die nations 

o f Europe arise 7 ] 

18. In order to understand the history of modern times we 
must know something more about the first growth of nations 
in Europe. Among the earliest of such nations was the 
French. In a.d. 1337 an English king, whose forefathers 
had formerly ruled over parts of France, claimed that he was 
also king of France. He sent his army to invade France, and 
for nearly 100 years the English ruled parts of France. Then 
a young French girl, Joan of Arc, aroused the French to join 
together. Joan herself put on armour and led the French sol- 
diers into battle. Through their unity the French were able to 
defeat and drive out the English, so that Charles VII was 
crowned at Rhcims in 1429 as king of all France. 
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About the same time the Spanish people, too. were growing 
into a nation. Throughout the Dark Ages the greater" part of 
pain was under the Muslims who had conquered it in the 
eighth century a.d, The small kingdoms under Christian rule 

in the north of 
the country could 
not unite. From 
about a.d. 1200 
they began to do 
so : so that by the 
fourteenth centu- 
ry most of Spain 


Lvn re 
ed cxcep 
for the small 
Moorish king- 
dom of Granada 
in the south. In 
1492 this kingdom 
was captured by 
King Ferdinand 
V and Queen Isa- 
bella, and then all 
Spain was freed. 1 

Joan OF Al,r It was with the 

help oi this same King Ferdinand and his wife Queen Isabella, 

tint ( hristoplwi ( ol unibus went on his great voyages of 
discovery. 


A nc 


*" 0, x h " <j 0l, " ,r y whict l threw off Muslim rule at th.s time was Russia, 
.imu nf’ii't " c ? r 'yall Russia was under Mongol kings, Ocsocn* 

;* !t ^ Iht crcnl Jcnghis Khan. There were Christian princes ami dukes 

mJi;L no . r hCrn r /l nd wc ?' crn , P ar(s but they find to pay tribute to the 
Mmhm rulers of the south and cast. In 1480 the Duke of Moscow, Ivan 

ni, refused to pay this tribute any longer and declared himself to be 'Tsar* 
(Caesar or Kinij) of all Russia. 
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An interesting small nation gained its independence about 
1474 : this was the Swiss people who till then had been harshly 
ruled by the Austrian kings. The Swiss were one ol the first 
European peoples to decide that they would not be go\erned 
by a king, but would be a * republic ' with an elected head ol 
the government. The Swiss are interesting too because their 
unity was not prevented by differences ol language: two- 
thirds of the people speak German, one-fif th speak French, and 
most of the others speak Italian. 

The English had been slowly growing into a united people 
after the conquest of England by the Normans in a d. 1066. 
They were safe from attack except from across the sea. and 
it was not until Spain became a powerful nation on the sea 


The Sivvninm Ah mad a 


that England was in danger of another invasion. 1 he attack 
by Spain 
angry wi 

that brought gold from the newly discovered lands in 
America. Second, England had taken the Protestant side in 
the Reformation struggle, and King Philip II of Spain was 


were 


was due to two causes : iirst, the 
the English sailors for attacking Spanish ships 
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the most powerful ruler on the Roman Catholic side. He 

wanted to punish the English for leaving the Roman Catholic 

Church, and the Pope encouraged him to do so. He hoped 

that those Englishmen who were still Roman Catholics would 

ielp him by fighting against their own countrymen and their 

queen (Queen Elizabeth). Rut nationalism now proved to 

be stronger than religion. Nearly all the Roman Catholic 

English fought alongside of the Protestant English against the 

Spanish invaders. In 1588. King Philip’s great ‘ ArmaHa — 

a huge licet of warships carrying soldiers to invade England— 

was completely defeated by the English navy whose ships 

were smaller hut very skilfully managed. England thus 

became a united nation at this time; Scotland was joined 

to England in 1603 when the next king. James I, came to 

Ihc throne, because he was the heir to the crowns both of 

.ngland and Scotland. Wales had been joined to Fngland 
m a.d. 1 28*4', 

The other nations of modern Europe did not conic into 
existence until about 200 years later. We have seen in 
Lesson X how the terrible ‘Thirty Years’ War’ between 
Protestants and Catholics stopped the growth of the nations 
of northern Europe. Italy was made up of a large number 
of small states (the ‘dukedoms’ of Milan, Genoa, Venice, 
Florence, Naples, etc.) which were under rival dukes who 
would not join together. The Balkan peoples were under the 
rule of the lurks, and t he modern nations of Greece, 

■' ^ r 2S’jl? r nation which came into existence because of ihc a i tempt of 
Kins Philip II *o force the people to remain Roman Catholics was the 
Netherlands (now separated into Holland and Belgium). Those 'countries 
wre then under Spanish rule. When King Philip sent his armv to force 
the people to «i\c up Protestantism, they united against him under a great 
leader named Will, am of Orange, ‘the Silent’. After ncady forty Ss 
° terrible flghUng and suffering the Netherlander gained their inde- 

hC ( dCs t Cn 5 antS r 1 2 V,ll,am ° r Orange have continued to rule 
Holland down |o ihc lime of the present Queen. 
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Bulgaria and Rumania were not formed until about 100 years 
ago when Turkish rule was thrown off. 

This period of growing nationalism was a period of 
powerful kings and queens, and these rulers certainly helped . 
to strengthen the national feelings of their people. 


EXERCISES 

L Why was there no nationalism in ancient tndiii and in 
Ages ? 

2. How did nationalism arise? Give examples. 

3, Make a list of ihe modern nations of Europe and when 
into existence. 


the Middle 
they came 


LESSON 10: THE ‘DIVINE RIGHT OF KINGS' 


[ Key-Question 19 : Who were the strong kings of the 

sixteenth century ? J 


$19. We must now go on with our study of how freedom 
from fear of the king s tyranny was won. In Lesson 4 \vc 
learned how King John of England was forced to sign 
The Great Charter in the year 1215, and how the people 
of England won some important rights with the help of Parlia- 
ment which was started in 1265. 

In some other countries, too, Parliaments were started under 
different names. Spain had its C ortes, France had its 
Stales-Oeneraf. But those countries were unlucky, in one 
sense, in having such powerful kings that their Parliaments 
were unable to control the king's power in the same way 
as the English Parliament. The French Parliament was 
started in 1302: it consisted of representatives of the nobles, 
the clergy (leaders of the Church) and the ordinary people. 
But the French kings did not often summon it. They 
preferred to rule without the help of the ‘ States-Gencral ; 
after 1614 it held no meeting for nearly 200 years ! Holland 
was a country which set up a Parliament later, and in this 
case it proved very useful in helping the Dutch nation to 
win freedom under William of Orange. It was also called 
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the Statcs-Gencral and, like the English Parliament at first, 
it contained mostly representatives of the nobility and the 
big towns. 

The 100 years from about \.n. 1500 to about a.o 1600 
was a period when there were powerful kings in nearly every 
important country of the world. Let us make a list. 

In India : In the north were the Great Moguls, Babar 
and Akbar . In the south, the empire of Vjjavanagar with 
king Krishnadcvaraya. 

In iiif Middii East: Suleiman the Magnificent, Khalipha 

of the Ottoman Turks, who 
ruled all south-east Europe, 
Asia Miner, and north Africa. 
(See map on p. 43.) He almost 
captured Vienna in 1529. 

!n Europe : Spain ; Charles 
V and Philip 11 (of the Span- 
ish Armada) ; / ranee : Francis 
I, and Henry IV (of Navarre) ; 
England: Henry VIII and 

Queen Elizabeth, 

AH these rulers loved power. 
Some of them used it wisely 
and well. 

it was in 1588, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth (when Sha- 

Suiuman rnr MAUNinrrNT , 

kcspearc was a young man), 
that the invasion of England by the army of King Philip II 
of Spain with the Spanish Armada, was prevented. This 
great danger united the English people wonderfully. Nobles 
and commoners, rich and poor, merchants and artisans and 
farmers, Catholics and Protestants alike, helped eagerly to slop 
the Spanish invasion. When Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, 
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the English were not in a mood to put up for long with kings 
who believed in ‘ absolute monarchy who thought they could 
tax their subjects as they pleased, or force them to change their 
religion. But Janies I, who next came to the English throne. 



*Al_L\OlLA 
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was a man who believed in absolute monarchy. It is sur- 
prising that he managed to remain on the throne for over 20 
years. His son Charles I was not so fortunate. 

[ Key-Question 20 : What did King Charts I of England want to 

ao t and what happened to him ? ] 

$20. Charles had the same ideas as his father. He believed 
in being an absolute king, and he believed that it was his 
right to be so. He believed he had been born a king by the 
will of God, and that God had given him the ‘ divine right ' 
to rule as he thought best. Charles was angry with the Eng- 
lish Parliament (annoyed because of certain things that James I 




Cromwfll dissolving Pakliamint 

had to summon another Parliament. This Parliament 
immediately passed a very important resolution. It is called 
the Petition of Right. It lays down that : 

(I) The king shall collect no taxes without the consent 
of Parliament. 

one shall he imprisoned without hems informed 
of the reason, and without a proper trial. 

(3) People charged with offences against the Law shall 
be tried openly by the ordinary judges and not by court- 
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had done) when it told him that he could have the money 
Irom certain taxes for one year only, and that after that, 
they would consider the question again. He dissolved 
Parliament {that is, he ordered it to be brought to an endy 
and iited to collect taxes wtthotti it.-> permission. When some 
of Ins subjects refused to pay. he imprisoned them. But. 
in 1028, he found he could not gei enough monev, and he 
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martial (military law, which is much more severe), or 
secretly. 

(4) People shall not be forced to keep the king's soldiers 
in their houses and feed them free of charge. 

Parliament refused to grant Charles any money until he 
had agreed to these demands. He agreed, in order to get 
money; but the very next year he dissolved Parliament again, 
broke his promise, and went on trying to rule the country 
in his own way. He somehow managed to do this for the 
next eleven years, with the help of two powerful ministers. 
When he could manage it no longer he had to summon 
Parliament again and ask for money. Parliament refused 
money and the king sent it away. But he had to call it back 
after six months, and this time Parliament was determined 
not to be sent away again. It demanded that the two 
ministers should be put to death for treason (acting against 
their own country), and it had them beheaded, Charles 
then called upon the army to 
fight for him ; and Parliament 
formed its own army to light 
the king. There was Civil War 
in England from 1642 to 1649. 

The wealthy merchants, the 
townspeople, the people who 
wanted freedom of religion for 
themselves, and the people of 
the south and east, including 
London (even then the great- 
est port and the richest city in 
England), were on the side of 
Parliament. Most of the nobles and bigger landowners, the 
Roman Catholics, and the supporters of the king's Church 
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(the C Inirch of England), and the country people of the west 
and north-west, fought for the king. After a long struggle 
Parliament was victorious, mainly through the skill of its 
military leader, Oliver Cromwell. The king was taken 
prisoner. In 1649 he was brought to trial, found guilty of 
tieason, and beheaded in front of his own London palace of 

Whitehall. England then became a republic with Cromwell 
as its head. 


EXERCISES 

1, Make a list ol the strong rulers of (he sixteenth century and the countries 
o\ci which they ruled. 

2 What was the Petition of Right? Wliat did it demand " 

3. How did King Charles I try to get money ? What was the result? 

LESSON It : 4 THE GRAND MONARCH’ 

f Key-Question 21 ; ll /uu was the atm of Louis A IV? ] 

§21. There is a famous saying that ‘Power corrupts: 
absolute power corrupts absolutely*. This means that when 
a man has power to do whatever he pleases, without fear of 
being criticized or checked by anyone, there is danger of his 
using that power to do things for his own pleasure without 
stopping to think whether they may be bad for other people 
The more power he has, and the less check there is on him 
the greater is the danger of his going wrong. This has almost 
always proved to be true. In the whole history of the world 
there arc very few examples of men with absolute power 
being able to use that power only for good. 

In 1643 a king came to the throne of France who reigned 
longer than any other king in European history. He was 
Louis XIV. He reigned in France at the time when 
Aurangzcb was emperor of India, but he came to the throne 
12 years before Aurangzcb and died in 1715, eight years after 
Aurangzeb. Thus he was on the throne for 72 years. Louis 
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is famous not only lor the length of his reign but for its 
outward splendour. His aim was to make France the most 



A Gallery in Louis XI Vs Palace at Versailles 

powerful and the most admired nation in the world, and 
own surroundings the most magnificent. He was an effic 
and capable ruler in his own way. But in thinking of Fa 
he was not thinking of the people of France, but of him 
as king of France. It was Louis XIV who said : * 1 am 

State Like James I and Charles I of England, he re 
believed that, because he had been bom a king, he had 
right to do whatever he pleased with his country, his peo 
and everything they possessed. To make himself the n 
powerful king in war, Louis gathered a huge army and 1 
it very well trained under skilful generals. Then he s 
it out to conquer neighbouring countries. To make him 
the most magnificent king in Europe he built great pala 
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and filled them with the costliest furniture ; he dressed in 
the costliest materials and made all his courtiers do the same. 
He succeeded, indeed, in making himself famous in this 
way, tor he was known all over Europe as The Grand 
Monarch or ‘ The Sun King \ Most of the kings who were 
ruling at this time began to copy French dress and manners, 
and to build palaces in imitation of the great palace of 
Versailles built by Louis. That palace is now a museum. 

[ Key-Question 22 : How did Louis try to carry out his plans 

and what was the result ? ] 

>:^2. The wars and the magnificence ot the long reign of 
Louis XIV cost an enormous amount of money. Louis did 
not summon the French Parliament to ask them to grant 
him the money. He look it just as he pleased with the 
help of his finance minister, Colbert. To bring in more 
money for the king’s use. Colbert started State industries 
for the manufacture of silk goods, linen, lacc and glass, and 
he also encouraged French trade and colonization in Canada, 
in Louisiana (named after Louis XIV), in North West 
Africa, and in India. We shall read about the results of 
i his in Lesson 15. 

Louis was a busy and energetic ruler, but he insisted upon 
keeping ail power in his own hands. Everything was under 
the king’s control ; his people were not free even to choose 
their own religion. Under a previous king it had been 
proclaimed that in certain parts of France where many of 
the people had become Protestants, there should be freedom 
ol religion. But Louis changed this. He tried to force 
all his people to become Catholics again : he turned out 
Protestants from all government services and even from 
schools and hospitals, and punished them severely. This 
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caused large numbers of French ‘Protestants to leave France 
altogether, and to settle in Holland and in England or, like 
the Pilgrim Fathers, to go to America and make new homes 
there where they could have freedom of religion. These were 
mostly sincere and hard-working lower-middle-class people, 
and their departure was a real loss to their motherland. 

It was, however, Louis' desire to make France bigger by con- 
quering the neighbouring countries that brought the greatest 
disasters on his people. For about 50 of the 72 years of 
his reign, Louis was engaged in warfare. First he conquered 
Flanders (the south-west part of what is now Belgium); then 
he attacked Holland and other countries on the northern 
boundaries of France. But Holland was at this time ruled by 
William of Orange, whom we have mentioned in Lessons 9 
and 10. William was a clever soldier and a clever man. He 
persuaded nearly all the Protestant kings of Europe, and 
several of the Catholic kings who did not like Louis, to join 
together to defeat the French king. This was the beginning of 
the plan or policy called ‘the balance of power’ which has been 
followed among the nations of Europe, in one shape or other, 
even down to the present day. ‘The balance of power* means 
that no single nation in Europe shall be allowed to become 
so powerful that it can control all the others, and, to prevent 
this, if any nation becomes too powerful, the others combine 
against it. Thus, to prevent Louis from making France all 
powerful in Europe, the other rulers of European nations 
united against him. Four wars were fought one after another 
and, in 1713, only two years before his death, Louis was obliged 
to admit complete defeat and to give up, under the Treaty of 
Utrecht, almost everything he had conquered. In the nevt 
100 years, as we shall see, two more wars were fought to 
keep the balance of power against France : and again, alter 
4 
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another 100 years, there was a similar war to keep the balance 
of power against Germany. 

EXERCISES 

y ‘conw'luiional monarchy* established in the British Isles ? 

*■' What is Sant' hy"K balance ofpower’? dU hC$UCCwd in !hcm? 


Democracy Develops 


LESSON 12 : PARLIAMENT CROWNS ITS KING 

rKey Question 23 : How was Charles II brought back 
as king and what happened to James II?] 

J23- The part of England’s history which we studied in 
Lesson 10 is important to us because the struggle between 
King Charles I and his Parliament was a struggle for the 
peoples 's rights. After the victory of Parliament, no one in 
England— not even England's kings -ever dared a<>ain to 
question the rights laid down in The Great Charter and the 
Petition of Right. I. was the firs, time a Parliament had 
judged, dethroned, and killed a king because he would not rule 
according to the laws made by the people’s representatives 
The English republic lasted only II years, until Cromwell’s 
death. Parliament (hen decided to have a king again but 
only one who would rule according to the law. It actually 
invited the son of Charles I to come back from exile and to 
reign as Charles II. He accepted, and was wise enough to 
do nothing against the wishes of Parliament because, as he said 
he was determined ‘not to go on his travels again*. He was a 

lazy, crafty, but witty man, and when he died it was said that 
this ought to be written on his tombstone 

Here lies our sovereign lord, the king, 

Whose word no man relied on. 
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He never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise one. 

But the next King, James II, was different. He was the 
brother of Charles II, and he made up his mind to carry out 

fL i 

of a Bill of Rights. 

William accepted and Wax Efhgiis of William a\d Maky 

came to London. James was taken by surprise and was unable to 
raise an army for himself. He was allowed to escape to France, 
unharmed, and William and Mary were jointly crowned as 
rulers of England. But though they were kine and Queen 
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no armed forces could be raised or kept without Parliament's 
consent ; cruel punishments could not be inflicted ; freedom 
of speech must be allowed ; elections must be free, and 
Parliament must be summoned frequently and must be free 
to pass laws on any matter. Thus, you see, Parliament made 
quite certain that most of the power would remain in its own 
hands. The King would rule, but he could no longer rule as 
he pleased. He soon found that when he appointed his mini- 
sters he could not choose those whom Parliament did not like. 

[ Key-Question 24 : IV hat did Great Britain gain through 
the bloodless revolution of 1688-9 ? ] 

$24. This great victory of Parliament is rightly called the 
English ‘Revolution’. It was a bloodless revolution, but it 
completed the victory which Parliament had won in the Civil 
War. I he rights of the people for which many had fought 
at the time of The Great Charter in 1215, in the time of 
the first elected Parliament in 1265, and in the Civil War of 
1642-9, were made safe by this revolution of 1688-9. 

Let us remember, however, that Parliament did not represent 
all the people of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
(these four countries were now under one king : Ireland had 
been conquered by Cromwell, Scotland had been joined 
when James I came to the throne, and Wales much earlier). 
Parliament still consisted mostly of representatives of the 
nobles, the leaders of the Church, the landowners, the 
merchants, and some members of the learned professions. 
The masses of the people — farmers, artisans, small traders, 
and all women — were quite unrepresented, and most of them 
were quite uneducated, too. Another 150 years had to pass 
before Parliament became more representative of the whole 
nation. We shall see that many stirring events happened 
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before that time came. But even though Parliament only 
represented the more powerful, more educated, and wealthier 
people, parliamentary government made the rights of the 
people very much safer than they could ever have been under 
an absolute monarchy. The king was now obliged to rule 
according to the constitution, that is, the laws of the country 
which Parliament alone could make. This is what we call 
‘constitutional monarchy’. 

We shall study in Lesson 18 what happened in France 
where no Parliament had met for nearly 200 years. 

LESSON 13: CABINET GOVERNMENT 

( Key-Question 25 : How did William III of Great Britain 
get money for the war against Louis XIV? ] 

$25. When William of Orange became King William III 
of Great Britain at the invitation of the British Parliament, 
he naturally relied on the help of Parliament and did not 
act against its wishes. Moreover, he had to depend on 
Parliament for money to fight the wars against Louis XIV, 
about which we have learned in Lesson 11. In this can be 
seen clearly the difference between the way of getting money 
in a country under a ‘constitutional monarchy* and the way 
of getting it in a country ruled by an autocratic king. Louis, 
as we have seen, forced his people to pay for his wars and 
his luxuries in all sorts of ways, many of them extremely 
unjust, and none of them approved by the French Parlia- 
ment. The English Parliament, which agreed with William 
in wishing to defend the Protestant countries of Europe 
against the Catholic Louis, willingly granted him money from 
taxes. When that was not enough for such a long and 
costly war, Parliament borrowed money for him. This is, 
in fact, how the Bank of England came to be started in 
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1694. It was at first an association of wealthy merchants 
to lend money to the government of the king, on receiving 
a promise from Parliament that the money would be repaid , 
with interest, at a later date. 


f Key-Question 26 : How did the • Cabinet ' system arise ? 
Why did it become necessary to have a 'Prime Minister' ? ] 


§26. But William's dependence on Parliament produced 
sonic other important developments in Parliamentary 
government. This was the introduction of what is known 
as the ‘Cabinet’ system. In earlier times the king had 
always had a Council of Ministers which usually included 
all his chief advisers and those to whom he had given 
important duties. This Council w-as known as the ‘Privy 
Council’ ( privy means secret). Its members were chosen 
by the king. But when Parliament increased in power, 
the king’s ministers had to have the support of Parlia- 
ment. Before Parliament would grant money, the 
fmgs chief minister had to tell the House of Commons 
u iy money was needed and how- much the king’s govern- 
ment required. He could not address the House unless 
he was a Member of Parliament, and he was not likely to 
succeed in getting money unless he was also a member of 
the party that had the majority of votes in the House. For 
this reason, it became the custom Tor the king to appoint, as 

T “ r > 1hC lcadcr of that P ar ‘y in Parliament 
winch had the largest number of members, i.e, the ‘majority 

parly’. This chief minister then advised the king to appoint 

certain other members as heads of the chief government 

departments, or ‘Secretaries of State’ as they are called, for 

Home Affairs, for Scottish Affairs, Foreign Affairs, War, 

the Admiralty (Navy), and so on These members came to be 
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known as the ‘Cabinet Council' because they met the king 
in a small private room (cabinet) of the palace. The king 
himself presided over their meetings. At that time there 
was no ‘Prime Minister', but the king's chief minister was 
called ‘First Lord of the Treasury' because the control of 
the government's money was regarded as the greatest respon- 
sibility. The king's ‘Cabinet Council’ thus became the body 
which really held the power of governing the country, and 
it depended on Parliament for the continuance of its power, 
for it could carry on the government only so long as it had 
the support of a majority of the Members of Parliament. 
That is to say, the Cabinet had, in reality, become ‘responsible’ 
to Parliament, though its name, ‘His Majesty’s Government’, 
meant that it was responsible to the king. If the Cabinet did 
things of which the majority in Parliament did not approve, 
it lost the support of Parliament, and the king had to choose 
new ,ministers. If the party to which the Cabinet members 
belonged was defeated when a new Parliament was elected 
(every three years, later changed to seven years, and later to 
four), the king again had to choose as chief minister the 
leader of the new majority party. 

Another important change took place in England soon 
after King George I came to the throne in 1714. Here 
again Parliament exercised its supreme power by deciding 
that the British throne should not go to the exiled son ol 
James II, who was a Roman Catholic, but to a more distant 
relative, George, who was a Protestant and already king ol 
the small German State of Hanover. George of Hanover 
did not know a word of English when he arrived in London, 
so he could not preside at the meetings of his Cabinet. That 
is how the custom arose for the chief minister to preside 
instead of the king, and he became known as the ‘Prime 
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Minister' {prime means first). The first Prime Minister 
was Sir Robert Walpole. Thus, during ihe reigns of the 
first George and his son, George II, the practice of govern- 
ment by a Cabinet of ministers responsible to Parliament 
became still more firmly established. 

But we must not forget that, though Parliament was by this 
time more representative of the middle classes (the educated 
townsfolk, the big merchants, and the wealthier landowners 
of the country) than it had been before the Civil War, it was 
still quite unrepresentative of the great majority of the 
people — the working classes, small farmers, labourers, 
artisans, soldiers, sailors, and all womenfolk. Britain had 
established parliamentary government, but not yet parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

EXERCISES 

1 . How did William III get money for the wars against Louis XIV 7 

2. What is ‘Cabinet governmenf and how did it arise 7 

3. Why did a Prime Minister become necessary ? Who was the first 
English Prime Minister ? 

4. Was the government of England a ‘democracy* at this time ? 

LESSON 14: THE GROWTH OF THE MIDDLE 

CLASSES 

[ Key-Question 27 : How did the Crusades help to make 
the people of western Europe more civilized ? ] 

£27. The increased power of the ‘middle classes' in the 
British Parliament was the natural result of their increasing 
importance in the affairs of Britain in every way. Just as 
there had taken place a balance of power between nations 
in Europe, so was there a balance of power between the 
various classes of the people of each nation. In ancient 
limes, the greatest power was probably that of the priests 
who could frighten even kings into submission. In the Dark 
Ages and for some lime after, the Feudal system gave the 
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greatest power to noblemen and petty chiefs, each with his 
hand of armed men, who would take and hold whatever 
they could. Then came the Middle Ages when the strongest 
ot the rival chiefs gained power and kept it in their own 
hands, ruling as absolute monarchs. But, though these 
monarchs may often have been tyrannical, they at least did 
succeed in bringing longer and more widespread peace to 
their countries. Wars between these big rival kings, with 
armies of only a few thousand men with a few hundred 
nobles as officers on each side, were destructive of each 
other and of the fields or towns where the battles wxre 
fought ; the people in other parts of the country, however. 
\\ent on with their usual work and were not seriously affected. 
This sort of relative peace brought about prosperity : men 
could grow and make more than they needed for their own 

use, and they became eager to sell their surplus produce and 
to buy new things. 

In one way the wars ot the Middle Ages actually helped 
to increase trade. Soon after the year a.d. 1000 the city of 
Jerusalem , a place sacred to the Christians because Christ 
died there, was captured by the Seljuk Turks, who were 
Muslims. During the next 200 years the Christians of 
Europe joined together in no less than seven attempts to 
win it back. These attempts, or expeditions, were called 
‘Crusades . They did not succeed in reconquering Jerusalem, 
hut (hey brought great benefit to Europe in unexpected ways. 
In the first place, the thousands of European noblemen and 
their soldiers who took part in the Crusades learned many 
things from their travels across Europe and from their stay in 
the Middle East which had become one of the most civilized 
parts of the world under the rule of the great Arab Caliphas. 
We have mentioned some of those things in Lesson 6. These 
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men returned to their simple homes with new ideas, new 
desires for better ways of living, better houses, better clothes, 
belter food. This helped to increase industry and trade, to 



Crusaders spiting out for the Holy Land 

encourage the growth ol schools, and to make people more 
civilized. 


[ Key-Question 28 : How did the Free Cities of the Middle Ages 

get their power ? ] 

§28. The Crusades helped in another way, too. Wars cost 
money, and the kings and noblemen who took part in the 
Crusades needed much money to equip their armies. They 
dared not risk making their people angry by forcing 
money from them and then leaving their homes during the 
long years of v.ar in far-away countries. Instead, they 
borrowed the money, promising to repay it when they came 
back from the war. More frequently, however, the 
merchants, tradcs-people, and townsfolk preferred to lend 
their money in return for certain rights , rather than rely 
on the promises of the noblemen who might never return 
from the wars. It was in this way that the ‘ Free Cities ’ 
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ot medieval Europe grew. Instead of remaining the 
servants oi tiic feudal lords, the people of such cities 
obtained from them a Charter, or written promise, that in 
return for certain sums of money, the cities should be free 
Irom the payment of certain taxes or dues, and that they 
should enjoy the right to govern their cities themselves, or by 
their own representatives 



Front cities of this 
Norwich, and Coventry, 
those early Parliaments 


son in England, suclt as London, 
came representatives as members of 
at the time of Simon dc Montfort 


in the thirteenth century. 


Citizens front these Free Cities 


helped their rulers to prevent invasion in times of national 
danger, as \vc have seen when the Spanish Armada 
threatened England in the sixteenth century. These citizens 
helped their Parliament against their king when their rights 
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were threatened during the Civil War, and they set up 
Parliamentary government in 1649. They restored the monar- 
chy in 1660, and offered the throne of England to William 
of Orange in 1689 and to George of Hanover in 1714, 


Map showing Hansa Towns 

Free Cities had grown up in other parts of Europe at the 
same time, when the balance of power passed from the 
aristocracy to the middle or merchant classes. France, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and countries on the Baltic 
Sea all had their free cities such as Bremen, Hamburg, 
Lubcck, Cologne, Danzig, Gottingen and Novgorod (cities of 
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the Hansa, the Union of Merchants). The great Mediterran- 
ean cities, Venice and Genoa, and other big ports 
were strong enough actually to go to war against kings who 
tried to interfere with them. People from these cities left 
their motherland, from 1620 onwards, to settle in America 
to retain their freedom of rights and religion; they were 
the people who made the bold adventurers, discoverers, 
sailors, and traders across the oceans, and who founded the 
East India Companies of Europe. 

In France and Spain, however, where the kings had re- 
tained nearly all power in their own hands, the Free Cities 

did not grow as strong as in other countries, though they 
could also defy their kings. 


EXERCISES 

I. How did i he Crusades help to give power to (lie middle classes > 

-• How d»d the Free Chics come into existence 7 

ubout H OM n ’° rc aheM '■«•** anJ *» toliiy wri.c somethin, 
lint about UtS - hSSS'?"' Ua «" C ' " *» a " J »"<•= ■ f»' 
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The Revolt of the Colonists 

LESSON 15 ; COLONIAL RIVALRY 

[ Key-Question 29 : What were the causes of rivalry 
between the French and the British in America and India ?\ 

$29. In Lesson 8 we read about the Pilgrim Fathers who 
left their mother-country to make a ‘New England* in 
America where they could be free. In Lesson II we heard 
about the colonists and traders sent out by the French 
King Louis, to Canada and Louisiana. A brief account of 
how each of these colonics came into existence has been 
given in Section 24 of The Struggle of Modem Man. 
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Look at the map and you will notice that the 
British colonies are all along the east coast, while the 
French colonies are on the banks of the two great rivers. 



Map of the American Colonies 


Mississippi and St Lawrence, and around the Great Lakes. 
Look at the map again, and you will see why the two 
nations, British and French, presently began to fight. The 
British colonies grew quickly : many people came from the 
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British Isles and other countries of Europe to make their 
homes in America. What had been little villages on the 
coast became important ports and more and more 
people went inland to make farms and build new towns. 
The people of New England began to want more space 
to live in. But when they crossed the mountains which 
arc all along the eastern coast (sec map), they came to the wide 
valley of the river Ohio— and there were the French. 

The French colonists had more space than they could 
use. Bui they did not wish to let the British occupy the 
country which they had already claimed for France. They 
built strong forts all along the rivers St Lawrence and 
Ohio, and threatened to drive out the British if they came 
any nearer. 

Just at the same time the French and British became 
rivals in India too. After the death of Aurangzcb, the 
Mogul power had grown weaker and weaker, and there was 
much disorder. It became difficult for the French and 
British East India Companies to carry on their trade without 
the protection of some armed forces. At first they only 
strengthened their forts and kept soldiers to defend them. 
Then they began to help the local princes to establish their 
independence from the emperor of Delhi. 

In the beginning they only helped them to train Indian 
soldiers for their armies. Then European soldiers were brought 
in. Presently, in various parts of the country, rival Indian 
princes were being helped by the rival Europeans. This 
private war between the French East India Company and the 
British East India Company went on for some time, just 
as the struggle in America went on between French and 
British traders and colonists, till at last it ended in a real 
w'ar between the two nations, with allies helping on both 
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sides. This war is known as the Seven Years' War (1756- 
63), and it is one of the most important in history. 

[Key-Question 30 : How did Pitt win the Seven 
Years' War for the British ? ] 

$30. England at this time had a great man in Parliament 
whose name was William Pitt. Pitt was only 27 years old 
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The second thing Pitt did was to keep the French busy 
m Europe, so that they could not send much help to their 





Wolfe Capturing Quebec 


armies overseas. This lie did by supporting the chief 
European enemy of France, King Frederick 11 of 
Prussia. Frederick was one of the greatest military 
geniuses of that time, and he had trained the Prussian army 
until it was the most powerful in Europe. With the help 
of this army he planned to make Prussia the greatest nation 
in Europe. In order to do that he had to defeat the French 
who were his strongest rivals. Pitt sent some British 
soldiers to help Frederick, but the chief help he gave was 
in money which Frederick needed very badly to pay his men 
and to feed and equip them properly. 

Frederick had a difficult time at first, for Russia, Sweden, 
and Austria were on France’s side against him. But gradually 
the discipline of his well-trained army brought him victory. 
Meanwhile, the British Navy drove the French from the seas. 
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and British armies under Wolfe in Canada and under Clive in 
India defeated the French on land. Peace was made in 
1763. Under the Treaty of Paris the French had to give 
up all claims to lands in North America and India. Prussia 
became one of the leading nations of Europe, and the 
British Empire was born. This was mostly due to the 
work of William Pitt (who was by that time Earl of 
Chatham) and to Frederick II, King of Prussia, known 
from that time onwards as Frederick the Great. 

EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of the European colonics 
who founded each of them and why. 

2. How did the French and British East 
their power? 

3. Read more about Clive and Wolfe and 
of the victories they won against the French. 

4. Read about Frederick the Great and how 
ful country. Write a short note on what he did. 


in North America and say 
India Companies increase 
write a very short account 
he made Prussia a power* 


LESSON 16 : THE NEW ENGLANDERS 
FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


[ Key -Question 31 : What actions of the British 
Government made the American colonists angry?] 

§31. Up to this time, those nations which had colonies in 
distant lands had thought of them simply as places from 
where the mother-country could draw wealth; either from 
gold and silver mines — as in the case of Spanish colonies in 
Mexico and South America — or from trade in valuable 
things such as silk and cotton, tobacco and spices, as in the 
case of Portuguese, Dutch and British colonies in the East. 
This was the opinion of all the kings and governments of the 
time, and it is not surprising that it was also the opinion 
of King George III of England who was not a clever man. 
He thought it would be right to make the American colonists 
help to pay for the costly war that had just ended, because 
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an important part of that war had been fought to defend 
those colonists against the French. King George’s reasons 
were perhaps good ones, but unfortunately he tried to 
force the colonists to obey. But the New Englanders were 
mostly the descendants of people who had left Europe in 
the seventeenth century because they wanted to be free from 
ihc tyranny of kings who tried to interfere with their 
religion. At the risk of their lives, their forefathers had 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean in small ships, with their wives 
and child) cn and whatever few tools and belongings they 
could manage to take with them. With great difficulty they 
had cut down forests in that vast new land of America, 
tilled the ground, built themselves houses and defended 
themselves against the wild Red Men. After having 
undergone such hardships they did not see why they should 
do what the British government ordered them. 

King George was not the right sort of man to understand 
these people. If he had appealed to their reason and sense 
of fairness, he might have got them to help to pay for the 
war by which they had benefited. Pitt saw that, but he 
died before he could make the king act sensibly. With the 
help of ministers who were as short-sighted as himself, 
the king decided to force the colonists to pay taxes. When 
they refused, he sent his soldiers to punish them. The 
result was war. 

The American colonists were not at all ready to fight 
against the army of a great nation like the British, who had 
just defeated the French in three continents. King George 
thought his soldiers would easily defeat the colonists, and 
at first it was so. But the colonists were quite determined 
not to yield. They were led by some capable officers who 
had actually been fighting on the side of the British a few 
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years before, in the war against the French in America. 
The greatest of these officers was George Washington. 
George Washington was horn in Virginia in 1732. He 


was a farmer and a farmer's 
forty years old, he spent his 
time almost entirely in look- 
ing after his estates. He 
gained some military experi- 
ence in fighting for the 
British against the French. 
When the Seven Year's War 
had been won, Washington 
went back to his farming. 
Nothing would have pleased 
him better than to spend the 
remainder of his life develop- 
ing a bigger colony towards 
the river Mississippi. But the 
British Government did not 
like this because it would 


son. Until he was more than 



Cn okgi Washington 


have meant fighting against the Red Indians who lived in those 
parts. The British had had enough of fighting in the war 
against the French. So laws were passed forbidding the 
colonists to go beyond the river Ohio. This action of the 
British Government annoyed the colonists of the southern 
stales. At the same lime, the laws ordering the payment of 
new taxes annoyed those of the north. The colonists of 
both north and south, therefore, were angry with the 
government of their motherland. In 1775 fighting broke 
out. 
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I Ke y Question 32 , How did the American colonists 

win their independence ? ] 

$32. The first tiling necessary for the colonists was to 
appoint a leader who could raise and command an army for 
them. Washington was the man unanimously chosen. 

''ant to accept this work, for he considered 
himself unfit to do it. But when he saw that his fellow 
countrymen had confidence in him, he took up the task with 
tremendous energy. He refused to accept any salary. At 
hrst he had great difficulties, for though the colonists were 
hardy tanners and foresters, and could shoot, they were not 
used to military discipline, and had practically no equipment 
tor a war. During the first year and a half, the Americans 

(as we shaI1 no "' call them) suffered defeat after defeat 
at the hands of the more experienced British soldiers, but 
in spite ot tins, they refused to give in. Washington went 
on training more men, and gathering equipment for them, 
and m 1777 i he tide began to turn. 

The colonists were undoubtedly helped because many of 
the British officers and soldiers were sorry to have to fight 
against their brave countrymen who had settled in America. 
But most ol all they were helped because the management of 
the war was no longer in the hands ol a capable minister like 
Pitt. The French saw that this was a line chance to take 
their revenge on the British, so the French king sent money 
and soldiers to the Americans to help them. Finally, in 
1781, a British army was almost surrrounded by the 
Americans at a place called York town on the coast of 
Virginia, and the French navy prevented British ships from 
coming to their rescue. The whole army had to surrender 
to the Americans, to avoid starvation. Once again the 
control of the sea proved to be the most vital thing for the 
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British, and this time it was against them. In 1783 King 
George III had to admit that the former British colonies of 
New England were free and independent states. The 
Canadian colonies had not joined the war, so they remained 
British, as did the islands of the West Indies. 

EXERCISES 

1- Why did the New England colonists fight against the Government of 
their mother -country ? 

2, Read more about the life of George Washington and write a short 
account of hLs work* 

How were the Americans able to defeat the British government forces ? 

LESSON 17 : THE U.S.A* AND THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA 

[ Key-Question 33 : What difficulties did the Americans have in 

deciding what sort of government to set up ? What did they 

decide ? ] 

v;33. The winning of independence by the New Englanders 
began the life of the United States of America, which has 
since grown to be one of the largest and most powerful 
nations of the world. The Fourth of July is the great day 
of celebration for that nation, because it was on 4 July 
1776 that the colonists first declared themselves to be no 
longer under the British Government. 

Their difficulties did not end, however, with the winning 
of their freedom, for they had had very little experience 
of self-government. Until the time when the war began, each 
of the states had managed its own affairs quite separately. 
They now had to find a way to unite in managing their 
alfairs as a single nation. This was not easy, for each state 
was jealous of its own freedom and did not want to give up 
powers to a central government. It took no less than twelve 
years, from the time when they declared their independence in 
1776, for them to agree upon their new constitution. 
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In 1775 representatives of the states met to decide what 

should be done. Washington came as representative of his 

own state, Virginia, and he was elected Chairman. Then it was 

decided that the states should unite themselves into a 

Federation. That is a form of government in which the 

federating state.-, (or provinces) continue to manage their 

own a (fairs in matters which concern themselves only ; but 

m matters which concern the nation as a whole— such as 

defence, money, the postal system, telegraphs and railways. 

foreign trade, treaties and war with foreign countries— they 

agree to be ruled by a central or * federal 1 Government 

consisting of representatives of all the federating states or 
provinces. 

Most Americans, of course, did not want a king. They 
decided instead to elect one oi their leading men as President 
for a short period, and to hold fresh elections every four 
years, so that no one man could ever become powerful for too 
long a time. The first elected President of the United 
States of America was George Washington. 

f Key-Question 34 ; Why did Canada remain in the British 
hmpire ? What sort of government has Canada 4 .*] 

U4. Let us now sec what happened to Canada at this time 
You have learned in $32 that the Canadians did not join 
in the war for independence. Why not? It was perhaps 
mainly because the Americans made the same mistake as 
the British had made : they tried to force their will upon 
the colonists of Canada instead of persuading them. In 
1775 an American army invaded Canada, captured Montreal 
and besieged Quebec. This made the Canadians angry; 
they refused to yield, and the next year the American army 
had to turn back. Moreover, there were many people in 
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the now independent United States who wanted to remain 
under British rule. These people, about 40,000 in number, 
left their homes in the U.S.A. and went over to live in 
Canada. They helped a great deal to persuade the 
Canadians not to join the U.S.A. 



The Dominion of Canaija 


But Canada had its own special problems to lace. Above 
all, there was the big difficulty that the eastern part of 
Canada was inhabited almost entirely by French colonists 
whose language and customs were French, and whose reli- 
gion was Roman Catholicism ; while all the more westerly 
part (that is, the part around the Great Lakes, for no one 
had yet gone farther west) had been colonized by the British, 
who were mostly Protestants. Parliament now decided to 
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separate these completely into two countries, each with its 
own government. The government of the eastern part, Quebec, 
was to be at the city of Quebec, and that of Ontario, the 
western part, at Toronto. This was tried for about 50 years, 
and then it was decided to join the two parts of Canada again 
under a single self-governing Parliament at Montreal. Hut this 
did not work well either, because the differences between the 
French and the British colonists made it difficult for them to 
lorm a united government. So, in 1867 a new method of 
joining the two parts was tried — an experiment in democratic 
government which is of great importance to us, for it was a 
federation of two people whose languages, religions and 
customs were quite different. 

Canada became a ‘dominion’, made up of federated self- 
governing provinces. Each province or slate of the Federa- 
tion had its own government, to control all affairs concerning 
that province alone, but the central ‘Federal’ or Dominion' 
government has the power to control affairs which concern 
more than one of the provinces. The advantages of this sys- 
tem soon became clear. The French Canadians, in their province 
of Quebec, were quite free to follow their own religion and 
customs, and to carry on all their business in their own langu- 
age. Quebec is even now a French city, though not under 
the rule of France. On the other hand in Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, the British Canadians were 
equally free. The ‘Dominion Government', too, was and 
is entirely free to manage all the affairs of Canada as a 
whole, without any interference from the British Parliament. 

There is no doubt that it was this invention of ‘Dominion 
Status’ alone that prevented Canada from breaking its ties 
with Britain, as the American colonies had done. Later, as 
we shall sec, other colonies such as Australia, New Zealand, 
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Newfoundland, and South Africa, obtained ‘Dominion 
Status’, and two of these (Australia and South Africa) 
followed the example of Canada and the U.S.A. in forming 
their new governments on the plan of a Federation. 

EXERCISES 

1. What difficulties did the American States have when they became 
independent? How did they overcome those difficulties? 

2. Why did Canada not join the U. S. A ? 

3. What difficulties did Canada have in governing itself? How vs ere 
they overcome ? 

4. What is meant by a ‘Federation’? What is meant by 'Dominion 
Status’ ? 

6 

The French Revolution and Empire 

LESSON 18 : THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

[ Key-Question 35 : What were the causes of the French 

Revolution ? ] 

§35. In Lesson 11 \vc read about Louis XIV of France, and 
how he ruled as an ‘absolute monarch’. The wars which 
Louis fought throughout his reign, the palaces he built, and 
the other luxuries with which he surrounded himself and his 
court, cost a great deal of money. Louis did not ask the 
French Parliament to give him money for these. He ordered 
taxes to be collected whenever he needed money. The French 
Parliament never met at all ; Louis governed the country him- 
self with the help of ministers chosen by him. The next king, 
Louis XV, was a child of only five years when he succeeded 
to the throne of his great-grandfather, and for nearly 30 
years the government was carried on by regents, relatives of 
the king, acting in his name. Then again France went to 
war, this time even more disastrously, for it was the Seven 
Year’s War about which we read in Lesson 15. To pay for 
all these wars, royal luxuries and losses, more and more money 
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was needed. It was obtained in very unjust ways. The nobles, 
die clergy, and other rich and powerful people were not taxed 
at all. The taxes had to be paid almost entirely by the people 
of the middle and poor classes, who could least afford to pay. 
Naturally, this caused great discontent, in 1774 another Louis. 



Voi T AIRE 


Louis XVI, grandson of Louis XV, 
came to the throne. In 1775 the 
War ol American Independence be- 
gan and, as you learned in Lesson 
16, the French Government sent help 
to the Americans. The Frenchmen 
who went to fight on the side of the 
colonists against the British came 
back to France with new ideas of the 
value of freedom. They found no 
freedom in France, their own 
motherland. They felt it impossible to 
bear the tyranny of the nobles and 


priests. New ideas of freedom were also spread among the 
people by the works of two great French w’ritcrs, Rousseau 
and Voltaire, and by Thomas Paine, an Englishman who 
had fought for the Americans against his own people. A 
great stmgglc lor freedom in France was bound to follow'. 

The French Revolution began in 1789. At first there was 
agitation but very little violence. The people demanded that„ 
the king should summon the French Parliament (called the 
‘ States-General’) which had not met for nearly 200 years 
because France had been ruled all that time by absolute 
monarchs. The Assembly of the States-General decided to 
change the laws, and finally drew up a Declaration of the 
Rights oj Man. This was a most important document ; it 
was used as a model later on in many other parts of the world. 




A Mfeting of the States-Genfral 

ft 

secretly tried to gather an army to restore his power and to 
crush the people again. When the people of Paris heard of this 
they marched to Versailles — the great palace, some miles out- 
side Paris which Louis XIV had built — and forced the king to 
come back to Paris, where they kept him a prisoner in his 
palace there. 

f Key-Question 36; What were the results of the French 

Revolution ? ] 

i;36. In 1791, the king tried to escape in order to join an army 
which his noblemcn-friends had gathered to help him. He 
was caught near the boundary of Germany. The people were 
now very angry with the king. They knew he could not be 
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It laid down that the nobles and rich men must no longer be free 
lrom taxes, and the poor must ha\e equal right'* with the rich 
in cases of arrest or disputes. But though the king agreed to 
these changes he did not really mean to cany them out, He 
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I' 'uccordine'm > d' 4 pron1l ? es , and 10 rult constitutionally (that 

down bv P , . . C ° n f ,U “ 0n or la « »f Ihc nation laid 
r .1 y rl,d, >"- l 'l). Many of the most powerful leaders 

' c peopIc sa,d "> aI 11 would he best to kill the kina and 
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'ill Iiic f •» ** 1AL ° f MaKIL ANTOINETTE 

. M h. fan tly, s0 that lhcy CO(||d causc nQ 

1793 the king was guillotined (that is, his head was cut off 

by a machine called the •guillotine"! and in ^ 

vr'irt ii,o..e 1 „ bu.Huuiu, 1 , anu in the next two 

members of ?i S ° ”“ b cs ’ " ,cludin £ 1,10 queen and other 
embers o he royal family, were killed in the same manner 

Tins pertod ,s called the - Reign of Terror’. People "ere 
leader S of P the “ ausc lhoy werc of "obfc family. The chief 
sently Robespierre began to get rid of his own rivals in the 

fwrTurn" would* Sa "' e "' ay ' °"’ C '' ' CadcrS Were afraid "> a > 

id of R he n ’? S °° n ’ S ° " ,Cy j0inCd to gethcT ,0 get 

nd of Robespierre, and sent him to the guillotine, too. After 

ns death, the Terror ended and a constitutional government 
' Vronounc ^ ‘fihce-yo-iccn* ^Pronounced ‘rcbcs-pcc-air* 
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on republican lines (that is, with an elected President, as in 
the United States, instead of a king) was set up. 

This revolution was no doubt terribly violent and caused 
the death of many innocent people. But it did quickly some 
good things for the French people. First, it got rid of the 
many unfair advantages that the nobles, rich men and priests 
had enjoyed. The same laws were laid down for rich and poor 
alike, and men were more justly taxed. Secondly, the great 
estates of the nobles, on which the poor had been forced to 
work, often almost like slaves, were broken up and sold 
cheaply to people of the middle and lower classes. Thirdly, 
trade was improved and all occupations and posts of dignity 
became open to those who were fit for them, whatever might 
be their family or position. 

Most of the French people certainly felt that the Revolution 
brought them the chance of a new and better life. This was 
what made them support the Revolutionary' Government, in 
spite of all its violence and bloodshed. But the kings of neigh- 
bouring countries were angry with the French for killing a 
king. Prussia and Austria wanted to punish them, and they 
sent armies to invade France. But the French defended tlveir 
new Republic bravely. Although they had hardly finished their 
own revolution, they got together armies which not only checked 
the German and Austrian invaders, but which for some lime 
actually marched into the invaders' countries, spreading the 
ideas of ‘ Liberty , Equality and Fraternity ’ — the motto of 
the French Revolution. 

EXERCISES 

t. What was the cause of the French Revolution ? 

2. Read A Tale of Two ('idea by Charles Dickens, an exciting story of the 
French Revolution. 

3. What were the good results of the french Revolution? What harm 
did it do ? 

4 . What was in the ‘Declaration of the Rights of Man*? 
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LESSON 19; THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 
f Key-Question .-> / ; How did Napoleon rise to power? ) 
Ami now there rose to power tin extraordinary man who 



ior 


N VPOI J ON 


** nme, ruled 
France as Em- 
peror, and con- 
quered most of 
Europe, too. He 
was Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

We usually read 
that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was 
one of the great- 
est despots the 
world has ever 
seen. It therefore 
seems strange that 
he should have be- 
come ruler of 
France just after 
the great Rcvolu- 

ic 


f * „ * rvtvui 

in " ici I ie French people killed iheir king because I 
"as a desprn. How can we explain iliis? 

Ithough Napoleon was a despot, he could never have conic 
O power without the French Revolution. He was not a 
man or net man s son. and under the absolute monarchy 
of France, people who vverc not nobles or rich men had very 
little chance ol rising to high positions. 

Napoto, not rca , ly cven a Frcnchman H(J was 

Itahan by birth horn in 1769 in the island of Corsica, in the 
Mediterranean. When he was young his chief idea was to set 
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Corsica free from French rule. He went to France to study 
military science and there he had an unhappy time. In the 
French military schools he attended, his fellow-pupils 
were mostly sons of nobles and rich men who looked down 
upon him. He, therefore, kept to himself as much as possible 
and was very unpopular ; but he had a brilliant brain and in 
course of time he qualified as an officer and joined the artil- 
lery. When the Revolution began, he supported it, and soon 
became prominent through his skill in military affairs. He 
was so outstanding in this that he was actually made com- 
ma nder-in*chicf of one of the French armies when he was 
only 27 years old. That was at the time when the French 
were being attacked by the Austrians and Germans. Napoleon 
was given command of the army w hich was opposing the forces 
of the Austrian monarch. Within a year Napoleon succeeded 
in driving the Austrians out of eastern France, and himself 
crossed the Alps and invaded northern Italy (which was then 
under Austria). / 

By this time the British Government had also begun to 
oppose the French Revolutionary Government. Napoleon per- 
suaded the French Government that the best way to injure the 
British was to interrupt their trade-route to India and seize 
their empire in the East. Napoleon therefore took his army 
across the Mediterranean Sea to Egypt, which he conquered. 
Then he began to march towards Palestine. If he had been 
able to go on, perhaps he might have conquered even greater 
territories than that earlier military genius, Alexander the 
Great. But he could not go on, because he received news from 
France that things were going badly at home. The new 
French Government was incompetent; the Austrians had won 
back most of the country conquered by Napoleon, and the 

French people were getting discontented. In great haste to get 
6 
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EUROPE 

at th© time of 

NAPOLEON'S 
GREATEST POWER 

about IS 10 
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* NaPuUON's h MI 1 1 HE 

should be in the hands of three men, called Consuls , of whom 
Napoleon was to be the chief, or First Consul . Napoleon soon 
showed what sort of man lie was when he had power in his 
hands hirst he drove the Austrians out of Italy again, and 
made himself King of Italy. Then he captured Vienna, the 
capnal of Austria, and defeated the combined armies of the 
Austrian emperor and the Russian emperor at a tremendous 
battle at Austerlitz. Then he went on and defeated the Prus- 





THH EMPEROR NAPOLEON g* 

sians. In 1802 the French made him First Consul lor life 
and in 1804 they gave him the title of Emperor. 

f Key-Question 38 : Which countries did Napoleon conquer and 

which did he jail to conquer ? ] 

§38. Not content with being an Emperor himself, he now 
aimed at giving the title of King to his relatives and the com- 
manders of his armies. He forced the Dutch to make one of 


Nm’olecn cuts off Europe for himself, while England 

HOLDS THE StAS 

his brothers King of Holland ; another brother was made King 
of N iples; another was made King of Westphalia (a new 
kingdom made up of part of Germany). In 1808 the brother 
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v\ho hail been made King of Naples was made King of Spain, 
and the throne of Naples was given to the commander of one 
ol the french armies. The commander of another French 
army was made King of Sweden. In 1810 Napoleon himself 
married the daughter of the Austrian Emperor. By IKK) 

almost all Europe 
was ruled by Napo- 
leon and his nomi- 
nees, except the 
British Isles in the 
extreme west, and 
Russia and Turkey 
in the extreme east. 
Napoleon did his best 
to conquer the Bri- 
tish. He might have 
succeeded if the could 
have gained control 
of the sea. Then he 
could have stopped 
trade, captured 
colonies and 
invaded Eng- 
He kept a huge, 
trained 
ready for 


their 
their 
e\ en 
land, 
splendidly 
army all 


this purpose at Bou- 
English Channel, with 


1 nr ntAni m Nelson 

logne on the French side of the 

boats to take them across as soon as the way was 
dear. Luckily for the British, their navy blocked the way, and 
though Napoleon tried to starve them by forcing all the nations 
ol Europe to stop trading with Great Britain, he did not 
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succeed because the British navy kept the sea-ways open. It was 
during this tunc that the famous naval battle ot Trafalgar was 
fought between the British and the French, with Nelson as the 
admiral of the British navy. Nelson was killed in the battle, 
but the French navy was completely defeated, and the British 
kept the control of the seas. 

EXERCISES 

1. How did Napoleon rise to power and what did he do ? 

2. What was Napoleon's plan for crushing the British ? 

3. How did control of the sea affect Napoleon’s success ? 

-t. What parts of Europe were under Napoleon s control in 1810 * 


LESSON 20: NAPOLEON’S DOWNFALL 
f Key-Question 39 : How was Napoleon s downfall brought 

about ? J 


§39. Napoleon’s attempt to stop the other nations oi 


Europe from trading with the British really began his 



downfall. Though he — i ■ 

had not actually con- h. 

quered Russia, Napo- 

(the Russian emperor) 

sian armies. But the 

to trade with the British 1_ — % 

Napoleon was furious 

and determined to Tllr DlT ., r _ 

I HE KtTRFAT FKOM'MosrOW 

punish the Tsar by invading and conquering his country 


men marched to their doom. They were defeated not by the 
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Russian armies, but by the Russian climate. They defeated the 
Russian army: they actually entered Moscow, the Russian 
capital- But they found the city in flames and not a scrap of 
food to eat. Everywhere, the Russians had destroyed the crops 
and the food supplies before they retreated. The French were 
starving. Then the winter came. Winter in Russia is much 
more extreme than in France; it is terribly cold. There was 
nothing to be done except to try to march hack to France, two 
thousand miles or more— as far as from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin. Not only had the French no food, but the Russians 
now began to attack them from behind. The French died in 
thousands. Out of that army of more than five lakhs 
only twenty thousand returned home. 

Even then Napoleon's extraordinary career was not ended. 
The French still admired him for his military skill and for the 
victories and the glory he had won for them, though at such 
terrible cost. He raised another army, consisting mostly of 
old men and boys. But the other nations of Europe had grown 
weary of his rule. The British landed an army in Spain with 
the help of their navy, and helped the Spaniards to rebel. The 
Russians and the Prussians and the Austrians combined against 
him. He was at last defeated in Germany at the great Battle 
of the Nations and was driven back to France. The Allies then 
offered him terms : he was to remain Emperor of France, but 
his boundaries were to be the Rhine, the Alps and the Pyren- 
ees, with the additional lands of Belgium and Savoy. He 
wanted more, .and then the Allies lost patience and invaded 
France. Paris was taken, and Napoleon was forced to give 
up his throne. He was sent to live on the island of Elba, olT 
the coast of Italy, as an exile, A brother of the French king 

who had been killed in the Revolution was made King of 
France. 
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[ Key-Question 40: What did Napoleon do for France?] 
§40. But the French did not like the return of a king of the 
old kind. When, after less than a year, Napoleon escaped 
from Elba and promised to rule them constitutionally, the 
French people believed him and welcomed him. But the allied 
nations of the rest of Europe feared that Napoleon could 
never be trusted to rule peacefully, for conquest was in his 
blood. They combined to oppose him again, and in June 1815 
was fought the decisive battle of Waterloo. Napoleon was 
completely defeated, and had to surrender. This time he was 
exiled to the island of St Helena oil the western coast of 
Africa, where he died in 1821. For some years the French 
were ruled again by their old kings, though much less des- 
potically than before. Later, another republic was set up with- 
out much bloodshed or opposition, and since then France has 
remained a republic, governed as a ‘parliamentary democracy'. 

It is as a great military' commander that Napoleon is usually 
remembered, but we must understand that he was really some- 
thing more. Jf he had been only a conqueror, he would not 
have been able to rule France successfully for about fifteen 
years. He was an extraordinarily capable organizer, and he 
showed this in other matters besides war. He planned and 
constructed splendid roads and bridges, not only in Paris but 
along the Rhine and across the Alps, He did much to make 
Paris a fine capital city with grand buildings and monuments, 
some of which commemorate his own victories. Seeing that 
much confusion occurred because the laws of France were 
different in different places, he had them codified (that is, 
made clear and uniform). Those Jaws, the Code Napoleon' 
as they are called, are still used, not only in France but in 
several other European countries. The results of his work 

1 The Code Napoleon is also the basis of the Indian Penal Code. 
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us a military commander have entirely perished, but his 
constructive works, his work as an organizer, his roads and his 
buildings, remain. 

EXERCISES 

h What were the chief causes of Napoleon's downfall? 

2 . Find out more about Napoleon and write a short account of his 
life and character? 

3, What good things did Napoleon accomplish for France and what 
harm did he do 7 
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The Industrial Revolution 


LESSON 21 : THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
f Key-Question 41 : Jl hy and how did the British Empire grow ? | 


sJ41. We have seen 
inhabitants of those 


in previous lessons how the British, the 
small islands off the north-west coast of 


Europe, gradually built up a great overseas empire. Through 
their control of the sea they were even able to bring about the 
downfall of the mighty Napoleon. The empire grew more 
widespread and more powerful after the defeat of Napoleon, 
so it is worth while pausing here for a moment to see the 
causes of its growth. 

it began and it grew, first of all, because the British 
islanders were a very adventurous people. They were used to 
risking their lives in small boats on stormy seas and they 
enjoyed trying to discover new lands and new things. They 
are still like that, as is shown by adventures like the attempts 
to reach the north and the south poles, and to reach the tops 
of the highest mountains in the world. They were good 
colonists too : they did not mind leaving their homeland and 
taking the risk of making a new home in a far-off country. 

Secondly, they were keen traders. They did not wait for 
their Government to arrange things for them, or to be told 
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to set out on trading or colonizing expeditions- Most of the 
places which have now become parts of the British Empire 
were not deliberately conquered by the British Government. 
Britishers visited them as private citizens and traders, first ; 



Swift ships for Trading 


then they built trading-stations and settled there. The British 
Government only took charge later, as in the cases of India, 
Canada and South Africa, 

Thirdly they were keen seamen and built swift ships for 
trading and for keeping contact with their various colonies all 
over the world. The ocean, instead of separating them from 
their friends overseas, was the means of uniting them. By 
having a strong navy they were able to defend their empire 
and to keep rival nations from interfering, however strong 
they might be (like Napoleon) on the land. Whenever they lost 
control of the sea, as for a short time during the revolt of the 
American colonists, we can see how disastrous it was to them. 
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Lastly, they were inventive, and were determined to find 
ways to overcome whatever obstacles came in their way. It 
was a different kind of inventiveness from that of some of 
the continental peoples. The British generally muddle alone 
in the ways they are accustomed to, as long as they can, for 
they arc a rather conservative people: they do not like to 

L ia, '£ e wa y s - Then, when things become really trouble- 
>omc. they try to find out some way of modifying them 
through what is called a ‘compromise’.' This means not 
destroying the old things completely and making entirely new 
ones (as the French did in their Revolution, and as the 
Russians did in 1917), but trying to make small changes here 
and there so as to suit as many people as possible. This method 
° compromise has its advantages when things arc not very 
bad, because it causes less disturbance and is less destructive 
(h;m the revolutionary method of changing things, but per- 
haps it has its disadvantages, too, in not changing things 
quickly enough when they have become very bad. 

Now wc shall see how this inventiveness of the British 
people helped them to take the load for a whole century from 
ihc time of Napoleon onwards. 

I Key-Question 42 : What was * The Industrial Revolution ’ and 

what inventions hastened it?] 

$42. Up to this time all manufactured goods had been made 
by hand (that is the meaning of the word ‘manufacture*), 
and they were almost always made in small quantities by 
craftsmen working in their own homes. We call such crafts 
‘cottage industries’. Every village had its own small group 
of craftsmen, just as many villages in India still have. Most 
ul the women spun yarn on their simple spinning-wheels or 
charkas , there were a few families ol weavers, a potter, a 

' Pronounced * kom-prom-ize 
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blacksmith, a carpenter or two, a leather-worker. Certain 
districts or towns became famous for making certain things, 
cither because they had specially skilled workers or a good 
supply of materials, or both. For example, Dacca in Bengal 
became famous for its muslin or fine cotton cloth, the south 


A Cottage Industry 

ol France for its silk* north England lor its woollen cloth* 
Toledo, in Spain, for its swords nnd knile-bUtdcs* People 
were willing to puy high prices lor these things when they 
were brought by traders. The makers naturally tried to pro- 
duce larger quantities as the demand increased and to do this 

they had to improve the tools they used. 

When the British began to colonize North America they 
found that cotton could be grown very well in the warmer 
parts of that continent. It was also discovered that the damp 
climate of the north-west part of England (the county called 
Lancashire), though much too cold for growing cotton, was 
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'CI V good for spinning the cotton thread and weaving it into 
do,h - Thc cl0,h couW h c sold m a good prolit because people 



A\ Eaiua Cotton Factory 

were already paying high prices for the line cotton cloth 
brought all the way from India- So the Lancashire people 
began to make cotton cloth from cotton brought from America. 
Owing to the increasing demand, men began to try to find a 
way of making cloth in larger quantities than the hand-spin- 
ners and hand-weavers could make it in their cottages. Rich 
men began to hire the services of weavers, who worked at 
looms fitted up in rows in big buildings called ‘factories'. 
Instead of each man selling whatever he had made, the weaver 
was paid a fixed amount as wages, and the factory-owner sold 
the cloth and made the prolit. If the factory-owner could get 
other weavers to work lor smaller wages, or to work longer 
hours and make more cloth, he could obviously make more 
profit. Thus the introduction of the factory-system caused 
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THE NEW POWER— STEAM 

great hardship to the workers in the cottage-industries who 
had till then made things in their own homes. If they wanted 
to get work, they had to leave their village-homes and live 
near the factories. Thus big factory-towns began to spring 
up, in which hundreds of poor workers had to live crowded 
together. This was the first stage in the great change which 

we call The Industrial Revolution. 

EXERCISES 

1. Why did the British Empire grow at this time? 

2. 'Since the invention of agriculture there has been no change in 
man's way of living so great as that which lias been caused by the 
invention of machinery.* Write something about this. 

3. In what ways did the introduction of machinery do good and harm 

to people ? 

LESSON 22 : THE NEW POWER— STEAM 

[ Key-Question 43 : What machines enabled cloth to be made 

more quickly and more cheaply ? ] 

§43. The next step was the improvement of the machines so 
that more cloth could be made by lower workers. In 1766 a 
Lancashire man named James Hargreaves invented the ‘ spin- 
ning-jenny a frame on which a large number of spindles 
could be worked at the same time by one man turning a handle 
(see page 94). A few years later this was improved by 
another Lancashire man, Arkwright ; he found that the 
threads could be made much stronger if they were passed 
between rollers which pressed the fibres together. Arkwright 
built factories where rows of his machines were worked at the 
same time by the power of a wheel turned by the force of a 
running stream— a water-wheel. You must remember that 
water and the force of the wind, used in windmills, were the 
only kinds of mechanical power available at this time. 
There were no steam-engines, motors or electrical machinery. 
Arkwright became a wealthy man through his inventions and 
his factories. 
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As a result of a \isit to one ol Arkwright's factories, 
another in\cntion was now made by a man named Edmund 
C ARTWRKiUT. This was the making of a power-loom ; that 
is, a \vea\ ing-machinc worked by mechanical power, instead 



ol by hand. This enabled large quantities of cloth to be made 
m factories by machines which needed very few men to look 

after them. This again was good for the factory-owners and 
bad for the weavers. 


[Key-Question 44. How was the steam-engine invented, and 

to what uses was it put?] 

H4. Then came the final step in the direction of making 
things quickly and in huge quantities. This was the use of 
the steam-engine for working the machines in the factories. 

Steam-engines were already being used lor pumping water 
out of coal-mines. It was very troublesome to do this by 
hand* labour, lor, as the mine went deeper and deeper the 
pumping became more and more difficult. 
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The idea of making a machine move by the power of steam 
is a very old one. Heron, one of the scholars of Alexandria, 
made a simple form of steam-engine as long ago as the first 
century u. c. It consisted of a hollow metal globe, rotating 
on a horizontal axis. From the globe, metal tubes projected, 
in the sides of which there were slits. The globe was sup- 
ported on two upright tubes leading from a metal vessel on a 
stand, in which water could be healed by placing a fire under- 
neath. When the water boiled, steam passed up the supporting 
tubes into the globe and, having filled the globe, passed out 
through the slits, the force of the steam against the air causing 
the globe to spin round on its axis. This was, so far as we 
know, the first steam-engine. But the invention remained an 
interesting toy and it was not put to any practical use. It 
was not until after the Renaissance that people read about it 
in the Greek books which had been brought to Italy. 

In 1698, an Englishman named Thomas Savery made an 
engine which could be used for pumping water, and about 
the same time (in the reign of Louis XIV of France) a French 
scientist named Papin made the first engine worked by a c\lin- 
der and piston. It had no separate boiler ; the cylinder itself 
was heated, and when the water boiled the piston was pushed 
out by the steam; then the fire was removed and the piston sank 
down again. Again the water was heated and the piston pushed 
up, and so on. This, of course, was a very slow business. 

The first really effective pumping-engine was made by a 
Devonshire blacksmith named Thomas Newcomen. New- 
comen had been employed by Savery to make sonic parts for 
his pump, and this set Newcomen thinking about how to im- 
prove upon it. In 1705 he brought out a new form of pump- 
ing-engine. This was soon widely in use for pumping water 
out of coal-mines. 




Watt’s Single-achon Engine Newcomen’s Engine 

Under; B, lappets governing ihc inlet of steam by means of the valve levers, C ; D, separate condenser ; 
Id-water well ; F. air pump; G, hot well; H, feed pump; J, main pump rod. 
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In 1765 ii happened that one of the Newcomen engines 
needed repairing. It was given to James Watt, then an 
instrument -maker to the University of Glasgow, to put right. 
Watt saw the chief defect in the engine, and began to think 
how it could be improved. By 1774 he had made an engine 
which was much more reliable. It could be used not only 
for pumping, but also for driving machinery in the factories 
and for turning a paddle-wheel to move ships through the 
water. It was eagerly taken up by the factory-owners for 
operating their spindles and looms, 'or it could do the work 
of hundreds of men, without ever needing rest, and was much 
more powerful than the water-wheel. 

EXERCISES 

1 , Mention the stages in the development of the steam-engine. 

2, What inventions helped to make the manufacture of cloth easier ? 

3, For what were the first steam-engines used ? 

LESSON 23: THE NEW MATERIALS— IRON : 

THE NEW TRANSPORT 

[ Key-Question 45 : What discoveries improved the output oj 

iron ? ] 

§45. The making of machines, and particularly of steam- 
engines, could never have been successful, however, without 
the improvements which took place, just at the same time, in 
the manufacture of the material from which nearly all 
machines are made — iron. 

iron is a metal mixed with stone found in the earth. It 
has to be melted in order to free it from the stone, and this 
was done in the olden times (since very early times in India) 
by heating the iron-stone in a charcoal fire. The charcoal 
was made to give out more heat by having air blown into it 
by a * bellows \ I am sure you have seen the village blacksmith 
making iron shoes for horses and bullocks in that way. Char- 
7 
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\hkam am Darby's Ikon-Works 


Places where iron was •smelled' were usually near the forests 
n England (Ins was mostly in ihe Midlands, and south of 


London. 


But as more and more iron was needed, the supply of wood 
ior charcoal began to be too small. An English iron-smelter 
named Abraham Darby tried using coal instead of wood, 
and he found that by turning coal into coke, as wood is turned 
into charcoal by partly burning it, coal could be used for 
smelting. This discovery soon led to the setting up of iron- 
smelting works in places where coal was found : such places 
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Another important discovery was then made. To produce 
more and mo repeat it was necessary to have a very stronu 
‘ blast ’ of air forced into the furnace. The bellows that pump 
air into the forge of the ordinary smith are worked by hand. 
It was found that more force could be obtained if they were 
worked hy horse- power : then water-power was tried : and 
finally Watt's steam-engine was used for making a very strong 
‘blast’. Thus the steam-engine helped to make better iron, 
and the making of belter iron helped to improve the steam- 
engine. Iron was very soon found to be more and more use- 
ful, and larger and larger quantities of it were made. The 
parts of England and Scotland where both iron and coal are 
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are mostly in the north Midlands and north-east parts of 
England, and in mid-Scotland. This is also why the chief 
iron and steel works of India are near the Indian coal-fields, 
now*. 
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found became covered wiih coal-mines and iron-foundries— 
and with smoky towns in which thousands of coal-miners and 
iron- workers were crowded into small houses (or what we 
should call ‘ chaw Is in India). The English and Scottish 
manufacturers could easily lead the way in making iron, partly 
because of the new inventions and partly because coal and 
non arc found easily and in large quantities in their country. 

( Key-Question 46 : How was transport made easier at this time?] 
^46. Soon, all sorts oi new things began to be made of iron. 
It began to take the place of wood for parts of buildings • in 
1 774 the first iron bridge was built by the same man, Abraham 
Darby, who first used coke for smelting. The bridge is still 
standing : it crosses the river Severn at the little town named 
Ironbridge. A few years later the first ship was built of iron, 
1 he increase of trade and industry made people feel the 
need foi better and quicker ways of travel, and for the trans- 
port of heavy goods. Up to this time the roads all over 
Europe-in fact in all parts of the world-had been very 
bad. Hardly any good roads had been made since the 
tune of the Romans, nearly 1,500 years before. One of 
(lie most famous road -engineers was McAdam who invented 
the method of' making roads which now bears his name. 
Nowadays almost everyone in India has seen ‘ macadam ’ 
loads being made by spreading small sharp pieces of stone 
and pressing them down with a heavy roller and then covering 
them with wet sand and rolling them again. It seems a simple 
thing, but before McAdam found it out (about a.d. 1800) 
the roads had either been totally neglected or, in towns, had 
been made with great difficulty by placing large pieces of stone 
close together, making a very uneven surface. The making 
of new roads increased the need for good bridges loo, and 
soon many more iron bridges were made. 
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Another method of transport which increased greatly at 
this time was by barges, or cargo boats, on canals. 
Canals are, of course, a very ancient invention of man, made 
long ago in Egypt, Assyria, China and India. Leonardo da 
Vinci (see Lesson 6 ) was one of the first to improve canals 



in Italy : and among European countries Holland* and France 
are most famous for their fine canals. 

In 1801 one of Watt’s engines was fitted into a boat by 
a man named William Symington : it turned a paddle-wheel 
fixed at the stern, and the boat was bund to be quite 
capable of towing a line of barges (Hat-bottomed cargo-boats) 
ulong the Forth and Clyde Canal in Scotland. Th is was the 
first steam-boat. A few years later an American, Robert 
Fulton, made a number of successful steam-boats fitted 
with Wait’s engines. The first steamship to cross the Atlantic 
ocean was also an American ship. The early steamships all 
had paddle-wheels (the screw propeller was invented later), 

' And Section 1 2 of The Struggle of Modern Math (5th ed.}. 
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and were fitted with sails also, in case their engines broke 
down. 

EXERCISES 

u ‘? s ,hc | mp r o\cmcnt of iron-manufaclurc a necessary sicn in 
the imlusirial Revoluhon ? 7 w 

2. In what \va>s was transport made easier al this time? 

- . Kead n oic about the tnamiractme of iron, and dcscrih 


m several wavs. 


! c how it is made 


LESSON 24: RAILWAYS 

[ Key-Question 47 : How were railways invented?] 

§47. The final stage came when the steam-engine was fitted 
to a 1 1 nek on wheels, thus making a ‘locomotive* (i,e. an 
engine which moves Irom one place to another by its own 
power). The idea of running trucks on rails, instead of on 
an ordinary road, had already been invented, in connexion 
with the work of coal-mining. In the seventeenth century, 
irucks loaded with coal had been moved on lines of wooden 
planks. Because these wore out very soon, similar tracks made 
of iron were used at a coal-mine in England in 1776, Then 
came the idea of making L-shaped rails : and finally that of 
making the flanges ol the wheels L-shaped, so that they would 
not run ofl plain rails. In the meantime, the first steam- 
locomotive had been invented. 

In 1801, a man called Richard Trevithick was working 
m a tin-mine in Cornwall. He fitted one of Watt's engines 
into a truck w hich ran on an ordinary road. Then, in 1804, he 
made a similar locomotive to run on rails. About the same 
time a young man was working at a coal-mine near Newcastle. 
He was the son of one of the firemen at the mine. The family 
was so poor that they could not afford to send the boy to 
school , he had to work to add something to the small wages 
of his father. The boy was George Stephenson. His job 
at the mine was to look after a fixed engine which pulled 
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trucks of coal up a hill by means of a rope. Noi content just 
to do that, he started thinking how he could make a machine 
to do the work better, a travelling engine which would pull 
the trucks up the hill on rails. In IS 1 5 he succeeded. Soon, 


The Old and ihe New : A Century ot Progress in the Railway Engine 
manv of the mites began to u;c bis steam-locomotives lor 
pulling their trucks of coal. ‘ But if a locomotive can b: 
used to pull trucks of coal, then why not to pull trucks of 
passengers?’ people began to ask. So a railway was made 
by George Stephenson in 1825 to carry passengers between 
the English towns of Stockton and Darlington. Its first engine 
can still be seen standing at Darlington rail way -station. 

( Key-Question 48 : What was the result of the invention of 

railways ? ] 

$48. In 1829 it was decided to build a railway ^between the 
big cities of Liverpool and Manchester. It was announced 
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that a competition would beheld to choose the best locomotive 
tor this railway. A prize of £500 was offered to the engineer 
whose locomotive could most swiftly pull a train of loaded 
trucks over a course 70 miles in length. Four inventors 
sent their engines. Stephenson's engine was called ‘ The 
Rocket , and it was the first to be tried. It completed the 
course successfully, and when the trucks were detached the 
locomotive by itself went at a speed of 35 miles per hour. 
None of the other three engines could even complete the 
course, so Stephenson won the prize and became the eneineer 
of the first important passenger-railway in the world, the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

The new form of transport immediately became successful. 
Within ten years not less than two hundred and fifty railway 
companies had been formed in England alone ! Railways 
began to be built all over the world. The final sten in the 
Industrial Revolution had been taken. 

Since the invention of agiiculturc, long, long ago (perhaps 
10,000 years ago), there has been no change in man's way of 
living so great as the change that was caused in (he nineteenth 
century a.d., through the use of machinery to produce goods 
in great quantities, and to transport them across lands and 
oceans to every country of the world. This change can truly 
be called a ‘revolution'. It was not a change of govern- 
ment but a change in the way of working (an industrial 
revolution) and a social revolution (a great change in the 
way of living), 

\\c shall learn in the following lessons what problems this 
revolution made for the men who owned or worked the 

machines, and for those who were thrown out of work owing 
to the growth of factories. 
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EXERCISES 

1 . Describe the stages of the development of railways ? 

2. Find out more about some of the chief railways of the world, and write 
something about them. 

3. How does a locomotive work ? Find out and explain with a diagram. 

4. In what ways did the invention of machinery change people’s ways of 
living ? 

8 

The Fight Against Want , Disease and 

Cruelty 

LESSON 25 : THE NEED FOR MORE FOOD 

[ Key-Question 49 : What improvements were made in agficul- 

turf at this time ? ] 

;j49. The Industrial Revolution soon began to affect the lives 
of all the people of the British Isles, not only those living near 
the factories and big towns. 

Until the time of the Industrial Revolution nearly all the 
things commonly needed — such as foodstuffs, cloth, tools, etc. 
— were grown or made in each town and village by the people 
who needed them, just as in most parts of Asia today. Bui 
when factories sprang up, thousands ol people began to live 
in crowded towns, where food could not be grown. It was, 
therefore, necessary to grow more lood in the villages, and 
this was sold to the people of the towns in exchange for 
manufactured articles. 

Agriculture was carried on in Europe, before the Industrial 
Revolution, in very much the same way as it is carried on in 
Indian villages now. Each tarmcr owned a number ot small 
strips of land, not joined together in one large plot but separ- 
ated from each other by strips owned by other farmers. In 
many ways the farmers of Europe were worse of) than the 
Indian farmers now, because they did not know that it was bad 
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tor t heir fields to sow the same crop on the same land year 
after year. They did not know that there are some plants 
(such as clover and legumes) which help to give back the 
lost nourishment to the soil, and which are also useful for 
food either for animals or men. As a result of this ignor- 
ance, the soil became poorer and poorer, and the crops became 
smaller and smaller. And, because they did not grow food 
tor their animals, a great many of the animals had to be 
killed every year before the cold winter weather came. The 

meat was preserved in salt to he used lor the people's winter 
food. 

Valuable experiments to overcome these difficulties were 
made, from 1730 onwards by Charles Townsiiend, brother- 
in-law of the first Prime Minister (see Lesson 13,. Instead 
of always growing grain, he adopted the principle of ‘ rota- 
tion ' of crops, i.e. growing on the same field in successive years 
turnips, barley, clo\er, wheat. Clover is very good for cattle 
>n winter, and also gives back the nourishment to the soil, 
needed for the better growth of barley and wheat. This 
improvement in the 1 ceding ot animals in W'inter and in careful 
breeding led to improvement of the animals themselves. In 
this way much bigger and better shcepand cattle were produced, 
which could give more wool, meat, and milk. 


[ Key-Question 50 : What caused much discontent at this time ? ] 

§50. The other difficulty, caused by the small size of the 
strips of farm land, was overcome in a more harmful way. 
In England, as in India, there used to be large areas of land 
belonging to the entire village, * common land * as it was called, 
where anyone could freely keep cattle for grazing. To get more 
land for themselves, the big landowners of the eighteenth 
century obtained permission from Parliament to ‘enclose’ 
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many of these common lands : that is, they pm fences round the 
land so that it was no longer for the use of all, but only for 
themselves. Big landowners found it more profitable to breed 
sheep for their wool and meat than to till the fields. They were 
able to get Parliament's permission to do this because, as we 



English Village beiore the ‘Enci-osures* 
learned in Lesson 13, there were no representatives of the 
poorer people in Parliament at that time. 

All these improvements in manufactures, means of trans- 
port, and agriculture, broueht wealth to many people in the 
British Isles in the eighteenth century, and still further in- 
creased the power of the ‘ middle class \ But the condition of 
the poor became worse, because many of them were driven off 
the land j and gradually more and more people from the villages 
had to go to the towns to find work in factories. When people 
live in poverty and ignorance, and especially when they are 
crowded together in towns, there is always a rapid increase of 
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population. So the population of the British Isles, and 
especially of England, increased very rapidly at this time. 
In 1800 it was about 15 millions: by the year 1900 it was 
45 millions. It is now beginning to decline. 

This very rapid increase in the number of people meant 
that still more food had to be obtained. It was soon found 
impossible for the British Isles to grow enough food for all 
its people. Why not buy food from other countries where 
there was still plenty of land? But if foreign grain was 
brought into England and sold cheaply, the price of English 
giain would go down, and this would mean less profit for the 
I nglish landowners. So for a long time Parliament would 
not allow foreign grain to be brought to England unless a 
tax was paid on it. so that it must be sold at a price not lower 
than that of English grain. The law by which this tax was 
collected was known as ' [ he Corn Law ’ (‘ corn ' means 
k grain ’). The high price of grain caused more and more 
misery to the poor, and more and more people began to feel 
that ‘The Corn Law ’ must be changed. But this could not 
he done so long as Parliament contained only the representa- 
ti\es of the rich. Presently riots began to break out, and 
meetings were held demanding that changes should be made 
in the constitution of Parliament. What happened we shall 
learn in Lesson 29. 

EXERCISES 

1. What were the defects of agriculture in England before 1700? How 
were they remedied? 

2. Why MS discontent caused by the enclosure of common land ? 

3. Why did the need for food increase at this time? What were the Corn 
Laws and why did the poor people want them abolished ? 
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LESSON 26 : THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
FROM DISEASE AND PAIN 
( Key-Question 51: How was vaccination ' discovered ?\ 

$51. Just helore the year 1800 an important discovery was 
made by an English doctor named Edward Jennfr. The 
disease called smallpox was then 
common in England, and it was 
difficult to cure. Most people who 
caught the disease died of it. 

Jenncr's home was in a village 
and one day he heard a dairymaid 
say : ‘ I cannot get smallpox be- 
cause I have had cowpox.’ This 
made him think. He found out 
that it was true. Cowpox is a 
disease of cows, similar to small- 
pox but not nearly so serious. If Eoward Jenner 

human beings catch that disease, they are almost certain not 
to get smallpox. Jenner did not know why and he could not 
find out. But it was a fact. The work of a dairymaid 
(milking cows) makes it very likely for her to get cowpox. 
But by that she was saved from getting smallpox. Jenner made 
up his mind to do a dangerous experiment. He took some 
of the matter from a cowpox sore and put it into the veins 
of a boy. The boy developed cowpox, and soon got well 
again. Then Jenner took some matter from a smallpox 
sore and pul it into the body of the same boy. He did not 
get smallpox. This was how * vaccination ’ was discovered. 
It is used all over the world now, and smallpox has entirely 
disappeared in the British Isles and many other countries. 



1 Pronounced 'vax-in-a-shun 
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.'cnncr nevci knew why a person who has had cowpox 
get smallpox. This could not be found out until 



Louis Pasti ur 

certain objects 
blood of 
‘ germs 
the cases of different 


another discovery had been 
made. This discovery was not 
made until nearly 100 years 
later, when Robert Koch , 1 a 
German doctor, found out how 
we get certain diseases. When 
looking through a microscope 
at drops of blood taken from 
persons suffering from diseases 
such as typhoid, cholera, 
pneumonia, etc-, he observed 
\v hich were not seen in the 
He found that these were the 
They were different in 
The next thing was to find 


in the blood, 
healthy persons, 
or seeds, of the diseases. 

diseases. 


out how the disease-germs get into the blood, and how to 
stop them from doing so, and how to kill them if they 
get in. This was discovered by Louis Pasteur, a Frenchman. 

[ Key-Question 52 : What was discovered by Pasteur and 


Lister ? ] 


$52. Pasteur found that some germs get into the blood 
through the air we breathe. Such arc the germs of influenza, 
measles, chicken-pox, smallpox, and tuberculosis (T.B.). Some 
get into us through the food and water we take ; such are the 
germs of cholera, typhoid and dysentery. Some get into us 
through the biles of insects ; such are the malaria and plague 
germs. It w ill he clear from this that if we are very careful 
to breathe pure air, cat and drink clean things only, and avoid 
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bites of mosquitoes, bugs, etc., we can avoid the danger of 
many of the worst diseases. How to do this is shown in the 
science of hygiene, or how to keep healthy. 

It now became clear why vaccination prevents smallpox. 
When a lew germs of cowpox are put into a man's blood, the 
blood corpuscles (you will learn more about these in your 
lessons on physiology) begin to make a substance which kills 
the cowpox germs. The same substance also kills smallpox 
germs , so, if the same man gets a few smallpox germs into 
his blood, they are killed and he does not get smallpox. But 
the same substance cannot kill the germs of other diseases. 
To kill the germs of cholera and typhoid, a very, very small 
quantity of the germs of those diseases is put into the blood. 
The blood then makes a substance which kills cholera and 
typhoid germs. This is what is called ‘ preventive inocula- 
tion ” — something is put into your blood to prevent you from 
getting a disease. To stop malaria, quinine is put into the 
blood. Quinine kills the malaria germs which have been put 
into the blood by a mosquito. 

One of the most terrible diseases that Pasteur’s discovery 
helped to cure is rabies, the disease caused by the bite of a 
mad dog. Nowadays, all over the world, the special hospitals 
or departments in which this disease is treated are called 
‘ Pasteur Institutes ’. 


A wonderful discovery that has saved mankind from much 
pain was the discovery of chloroform , the substance which 
sends people into a deep sleep or unconsciousness, so that 
operations can be done on the body, and even parts can be 
cut off, while the patient is unconscious. Before this discovery 
was made, operations had to be done with the patient able 
to feel everything. Imagine how fearful it would be to have 
a leg cut off or a bullet taken out — or even a tooth — without 
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any way to stop the pain ! The use of chloroform was 
discovered by a young Scottish doctor, James Simpson, 
in 1847. 

But there was still another difficulty to overcome. It was 

soon noticed that even when an 
operation had been done success- 
fully, and without pain to the 
patient, the patient often died, a 
lew weeks later, from poisoning 
of the blood. Joseph Lister, a 
young doctor working in a 
Glasgow hospital, made up his 
mind to find out the reason for 
this. After many careful obser- 
\alions Lister discovered in 1865 
Sjk James Young Simpson that the poisoning was due to 
germs in the air around as, and in water. These get into 
wounds, causing them to become 
‘septic’, i.e. the flesh begins to 
rot or decay, and the poisonous 
matter passes into the blood. 

To prevent this, it was neces- 
sary to find some substance which 
would be ‘ anti-scplic Lister 
found that carbolic acid is such 
a substance : no germs can live 
in it, but it does no harm to 
the body, if it is put only on Josehi Lister 

the outside and not in the mouth. By dressing the wounds 
of his hospital-patients with carbolic acid, Lister was able to 
save thousands of lives. 
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EXERCISES 

L How docs vaccination prevent a person from getting smallpox ? 

2 . What important discoveries were made by Koch, Lifter, Pasteur and 
Simpson ? 

3* What causes malaria, plague, smallpox and cholera ? 

LESSON 27: SAVING PEOPLE FROM SLAVERY 

[ Key-Question 53 : How did the slave-trade begin, and how did 
it become a cause of Civil War in the V. S. A. ? ] 

§53. Terribly cruel actions done by men to their fellow-men 
have been due to intolerance, to the fear of new ideas about 
religion, or about government. But equally terrible cruelties 
have been caused by greed, by the desire to get rich quickly. 
The Industrial Revolution, which suddenly brought so many 
new opportunities for increasing wealth, was the cause of much 
thoughtless cruelty of this sort. 

The demand for tropical products such as sugar, spices, 
coffee, and tobacco, made it very profitable to grow them in 
South America and the southern part of North America. The 
cheapest method was to use slave-labour, and the easiest way 
to get slaves was to attack the negro tribes living along the 
west coast of Africa, and to carry them off in shiploads across 
the Atlantic. Merchants belonging to all sea-loving nations— 
particularly the Spanish, the British, and the Portuguese, who 
had colonies in America— carried on this trade in slaves from 
about a.d. 1600 onwards. By the year 1790 there were nearly 
700,000 negro slaves working in America. 

But there were many people who fell ashamed that human 
beings should be bought and sold like animals ; and at about 
the time of the French Revolution, laws were passed in 
England making it a crime to trade in slaves. The leader of 
this agitation against slavery was an Englishman named 

William Wilberforce. 

8 
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at any remaining slaves 
and no more slavery 
should be permitted. 
Other 

countries of 
Europe also passed 
snnilar laws about 
the same time. 

Hut it was much 
more difficult for 
the Americans to 
pass such laws. The 
use of machinery for 
making cotton goods 
had very greatly in- 
creased the demand 
for raw cotton, and 
the southern slates 
of the U.S.A. were 
now covered with 


no less than four million slaves in the U.S.A. ! The southerners 


believed that it would be disastrous to them if they had to set 
these workers free. It was easy, they said, for the northerners 
and the Europeans to talk about freeing the slaves, for almost 
no slaves were employed in those countries. 


P 
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The question of slavery thus became a very serious cause 
o’ quarrel between the northern and die southern states of 
the U.S.A. The Industrial Revolution had spread to America, 
and in the northern states (which are rich in coal and iron) 



Slaves Picking; Coiton in the U.S.A. 


factory -towns were rapidly springing up, and the people 
were eager to adopt new and progressive ideas. In the 
southern states were- many large estates owned by wealthy 
country-gentlemen, who were against any change in their 
way of living. They wanted to go on managing their 
estates, in their own way, with slave-labour. Presently they 
began to fee) that the only way for them to avoid inter- 
ference by the northerners was to secede (i.e, withdraw) 
altogether from the Federation of the United States, and 
form a new independent nation of their own, called the 
‘ Confederacy 

The election, as President of the U.S A in 1860, of a man 
who was opposed to slavery, made the southern states finally 
decide to secede. The name of that President was Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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Kc> -Question 74 : Why my/s Lincoln determined to defeat ike 

southerners ? 1 

^54 io force the southerners to abolish slavery, Lincoln 
would not ha\e been willing to carry on a terrible war, in 
which brothers fought against brothers, and fathers against 

sons. Rather than that, he 
declared that he would let 
slavery go on in those states 
which desired it. But there 
was a greater cause, lor 
which he was prepared to 
light to tile end. That was 
the question whether or not 
the United States should 
cease to be united. Lincoln 
believed that under no cir- 
cumstances must the Union 
be broken by the setting up 
of an independent Confe- 
deracy of the southern states. 

I o decide this, half a million 


\ bu Mf ^ m I tvcni.N 
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Americans killed each other in one of the most destructive 
wars ever loughi. 7 lie war went on and on for four long 
years. In the end the northerners won. 

Lincoln was ready to treat the defeated southerners gener- 
ously. But he never lived to see his plans carried out, A few 
days alter the end of the war he was attending a celebration 
of the victory, when he was shot by a man who believed 

Lincoln had done him some small injustice. Me died the 
next morning. 


The south had to free the slaves, and the negroes were 
given the hill rights of American citizenship — on paper. But 
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this did not solve the problem of the negro population of 
America ; and it has not yet been solved. There are now more 
than twelve million necroes in the U-S.A. — nearly one-tenth 
of its whole population. Many of them have been well edu- 
cated ; some are wealthy : and none can be employed except 
for wages- Yet in some ways they are still made to feel 
that they are no better than the slaves that their forefathers 
used to be. Their number is increasing. Their future is one 
of the big problems America has to face. 

EXERCISES 

|. Mention souk of the chief causes of men’s cruelty to other men and 
women. (Try to think of some others, besides those gi\en in this chapter.) 

2. Why did slavery increase so rapidly in America, and how did u 
come to an end ? What results did it lea'.c behind ? 

3. Why is a Civil War in some ways more terrible than any oilier 
kind of war? Why did Lincoln support the northern states in their 
fight against the south ? 

4. Read the book cal Id l Uncle Tom’s Cabin which describes the life 
of negro slaves in the southern states of the USA. 

LESSON 28 : PUTTING A STOP i'O CRUELTY 

[ Key-Question 55 : What evils did John Howard and Florence 

Nightingale try to get rid of ? J 

§55. One of the signs that people are becoming more civilized 
is when men and women protest against cruelty of various 
sorts, and work to put a stop to it. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, if a person was sent to 
prison he had a terrible time. The prisons were not kept 
clean : there were no rules about the prisoners’ food ; and if 
they fell ill (as often happened) there was no one to do any- 
thing for them. If the jailor in charge of the prison happened 
to be a kind-hearted man, he might help. But he was not 
obliged to do so. Prisoners who had no money and no wealthy 
friends therefore often died in prison. Nobody cared. Had 
they not been put in prison because they had done wrong ? 
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Sad to say, also, in those times people were sent to prison for 
very small acts of wrongdoing. A man could be hanged for 
stealing. Even little children were sent to prison sometimes. 

John Howard was a high official of one of the counties 
(provinces) of England, and he often had to send to prison 

people who had broken 
the laws. But one day lie 
went to see the prison of 
his own town, Bedford. 
He was so shocked that he 
made up his mind to get 
rules laid down about the 
proper treatment of pri- 
soners. He spent about 
fifteen years travelling to 
see the prisons all over 
England and in other 
countries of Europe. He 

wrote a book describing 
John Howard what lie had seen, and as 

a result ol ihis the laws about imprisonment and the treat- 
ment of prisoners in England were improved. Howard died in 

Russia from a fever which he caught w hen inspecting prisons 
there. 


Florlnc i Nightingale, a woman from a high and wealthy 
family, gave her file to the improvement of the nursing of 
patients in hospitals. She w'enl out to nurse soldiers wounded 
in the Crimean War between Britain and Russia in 1854 . She 
found the hospitals in a terrible condition, with no medicines 
or arrangements for cleanliness. When she returned to 
England she did a great deal to arrange for the training of 
nurses for work in hospitals. 
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f Key-Question 56 : What was the special work of Lord 

Shaftesbury ? ] 

§56. But perhaps the greatest of all these workers was 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, who afterwards became Lord 
Shaftesbury. The worst cruelty in the new factories was 
the treatment of young children, 
on very small wages for terribly 
long hours in the mines, the 
cotton-mills and other factories. 

Shaftesbury, though the son of a 
wealthy man, had been harshly 
treated by his own father, and 
half-starved at school. When he 
grew older, lie did not forget 
what it felt like to be ill-treated 
as a child and he made up his 
mind to work for children. Me 
became a Member of Parliament 
w hen he was only 25 years old, 
and he worked for nearly twenty years before lie could 
persuade the House of Commons in 1842 to pass a law to 
stop the employment of children in factories for more than 
ten hours a day. Imagine what it must have been like 
when little children were actually chained to the looms 
or other machinery and forced to work even for fifteen 
hours daily ! 

Then Shaftesbury set to work to stop the cruel treatment 
of children employed in the coal-mines. Here they were made 
to crawl along dark underground passages, pulling small 
trucks of coal. Another cruelty was the sending of children 
up tall chimneys to clean them — like Tom, the chimney-sweep, 
in the famous story The Water Babies, 


They were driven to work 
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l ' u ' m l,K helping of children employed in mines and fac- 
lonc> - Shafiosbury went on to the helping of those who were 
homeless and hungry. In London and other great cities of 
that time there were thousands of children who "lived by beg- 
ging or stealing, as there are in Bombay and Calcutta even 
nou. Shaftesbury got ‘Children's Homes' started for the 
care of these children. Later on, he started an organization 
called • lhc Ragged School Union ' which ran night schools 

and m other ways tried to help these little victims of the 
Industrial Revolution. 


f 

t -- 
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Children IVilinu Trucks Com. along Underground Passages 

At all times there have no doubt been people who live bv 

begging, either because they are unwilling or because they are 
unfit to work. Y he growth of great cities has made the life of 
i>uch people lar harder. An ever-increasing number of men and 
women has been added to them, thrown out of work either 
through the use of machines, or because no work could be 
found for them owing to the competition of other countries, 
in which articles could be grown or manufactured more 
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cheaply. Unemployment has been growing more and more 
serious in nearly all countries from the time of the Indus- 
trial Revolution down to the present day, and it remains 
another great problem to which a solution it still to be found. 

In all history there has been no finer example of a man 
who literally ga\e his whole life to helping the helpless than 
Fathfr Damii n. Damien was born in Belgium, and became 



Fa ther Damie n 


a Roman Catholic priest. He went out to Hawaii in 1863 as 
a missionary. On one oi the islands there was a small colony 
of people who had the dreadful disease, leprosy. They had 
no doctor and no one to help them, as everybody was afraid 
ol catching the disease. In 1873 Damien went to live among 
the people suffering from leprosy. He became their doctor, 
their teacher, their leader and their friend. For 16 years he 
worked lor them, and then he caught the disease himself, and 
died. He had lived, and died, for the sake of helping others 
who had none to help them. 
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LXCERCISES 

L What signs arc there that men and women are more civilized now 
than they used to be ? 

2 , Mention some of the problems which modern civilization has so far 
been unable to solve ' Try to suggest some possible solutions. 

3. Which of the people mentioned in this lesson seem to you to he most 
worthy of admiration ? 

9 ( T> ( ' 

Reform or Revolution? 

LESSON 29 : THE REFORM OF PARLIAMENT 
( Key-Qucsiion 57 : llow did Parliament become completely 

tepresentative of the British nation ? ] 

!;57. In previous lessons we have read about ‘Parliament’. 
Hut who exactly were the members of Parliament? Could 
anybody become a member ? The answer is 4 No\ There 
was no rule that only rich men or men in high positions 
could be elected, but it was impossible for a poor man to 
become a Member of Parliament because it was too costly. 
Members of Parliament were not paid any salary at that 
time. So only those who had enough money to live in London 
without doing other work could possibly be members. The 
members ot Parliament at that time really represented only 
the rich, because only the rich landowners and the fairly 
rich people of the towns were allowed to vote at elections. 
In this way the government of the country by Parliament 
was really government by the rich. It was plutocracy. 

This is one of the reasons why the British Parliament was 
willing to spend money on costly wars to protect the British 
colonies, and to prevent other nations from interfering with 
British trade. Many of the members themselves got money 
through shipping and trade- Some of them were merchants 
whose wealth came from businesses which needed raw- 
materials grown in the colonies (such as cotton, tobacco, 
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etc.). These were people of the ‘upper middle class' about 
which we read at the end of Lessbn 14. 

Alter the Industrial Revolution, England became a much 
wealthier country- There were many more people who were 
tairly rich. Many small factories, trading businesses, and 
all sorts of shops were started, and the people who owned 
them and managed them were neither poor nor very rich. 
rhey were the people of the Tower middle class'. 

The Tower middle class’ people were usually well educated 
— or educated as well as it was possible to be in those limes, 
tor there were then no schools run by the Government. All 
schools were carried on either by the church or by private 
school-masters. In many cases children were taught by teachers 
at home. These educated people soon began to think that 
'plutocracy' was not satisfactory, because they had little or 
no chance of getting their representatives into Parliament. 
An agitation therefore began for the ‘reform’ of Parliament. 
It was proposed that the vote should now be given to all 
'middle class’ people. After a big struggle — which nearly 
came to civil war — the First Reform Bill was passed in 1832. 
It was the new Parliament, elected after this reform, which 
abolished slavery and passed the bills slopping the cruel 
employment of little children in factories. 

But the Government was still not really a ‘democracy’, 
or rule by the people, for there were no representatives at all 
of the ‘working class', that is the people who earn their 
living by working with their hands, in factories and shops, 
in loading and unloading ships, and in farming. It was not 
until 1867 that the vote was given to Some of these when 
the Second Reform Bill was passed. 

The result of having a Parliament more fully representative 
of the whole nation was that new laws were passed which 
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helped to improve the condition of the people in several more 
wavs. Under the ureal Prime Minister of the Liberal Party, 
\V. E. Glads roNi:, the first Education Bill was passed, in 
1870. setting up free national primary schools. It was Glad- 
stone. too. who first tried to gi\e self-government to Ireland, 
and it was at this time that the first great experiment in 
Dominion \eU-yi nemment was tried and proved successful, 
when Canaria became a Federal Dominion in IS67 (sec 
Lesson I 7 ). 


The House oi Common* in Session 

Members of the British Parliament did not get salaries 
until 1911. The vote was not given to women until 1918. 
In 1928 it was extended to all citizenskovcr 21 years of age. 

( Key-Question 58 : What arc some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of Parliamentary government?] 

$58. There are several advantages of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. The first is that it prevents a king, or any strong 
leader, from becoming a tyrant. Parliament possesses ‘ the 
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power of the purse'. This means that the people cannot be 
taxed without Parliament's permission, and all money to be 
spent by the king and his Government has to be granted by 
Parliament every year (in the Budget, as it is called). Also, 
if anything w rong is being done by the ministers, or by any 
responsible person in any department o( the nation’s life 
and work, it is certain to be made known. It is then dis- 
cussed in Parliament and, in course of time, set right. 

But it is here that there are also disadvantages in Parlia- 
mentary government- It is very slow. It is not a good 
system for getting things done quickly. It takes Parliament 
a long time to make new laws. A large number of members 
want to give their opinion and there are many delays. Such 
delays are very harmful to the nation when there is a very 
serious difficulty to be overcome, such as a famine, or an 
invasion, or some such dangerous happening. Experiments 
are now being made in various countries to discover a way 
of getting the work of the nation done more quickly. 

Every citizen of a nation has both rights and duties. 
Parliamentary government has helped a great deal to guard the 
people's rights, and to prevent kings and dictators from taking 
them away. Strong rulers always think more of the duties 
of the people to obey them, than of the rights of the people 
to be well governed. That is why dictators, such as Mussolini 
and Hiller, hated Parliaments and democracy. One of the 
big remaining problems of modern life is to find a way 
of making everyone do his duty without taking away his 
necessary rights. Democracy is ‘ the government of the people, 
for the people, by the people'. We have to find out how 
to make this into the government of the people for the good 
of all the people, by the people who can he trusted to govern 
well. This is one of the problems which you will have to 
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help to solve for your own country. It is discussed in the 
sequel to this book ' The Struggle of Democracy 

EXERCISES 

1* Write i short account of the origin and growth of the British system 
of 'Parliamentary Democracy' (See Lessons 4, 10* 12* (4 and 29). 

2. Why did hnglnnd not remain a republic ? Why did the U.S.A* dislike 
having a king ? 

3, What other methods of government have you heard of besides Parlia- 
mentary government 7 What arc their advantages and disadvantages? 

I ESSON 30 : REVOLUTIONS IN GOVERNMENT 

—SOUTH AMERICA 

[Key-Question 59; How did the slates of South America win 

their independence ? ) 

§59 We have seen in previous lessons how the people of 
western Europe and of North America rebelled against their 
despotic kings. The idea quickly spread (helped by the 
work of great writers such as Voltaire and Rousseau) that 
ali the people of a country, and not only the nobles and rich 
men, have the right to live decently, and also to take some 
part in the management of the affairs of the country in which 
they live. We have seen how the American colonists esta- 
blished a democratic republic, and how France did the same, 
though for a time Napoleon Bonaparte managed to get him- 
self made emperor. But even then he was only able to become 
emperor because most of the French people wanted him. 

After the American War of Independence and the French 
Revolution the idea of political freedom spread very rapidly. 
(Politics means the science of government, so ‘ political 
freedom * means establishing a system of government in which 
the people are free to choose those who are to govern them.) 
The people of other countries governed by despots now began 
to plan to get political freedom. Among the first of these 
were the Spanish colonists of Central and South America. 
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You will remember that the Spanish had been the first to 
discover South America, and many of jhcir people had re- 
mained there as colonists. They were very much annoyed 
when Napoleon put his brother, who was not a Spaniard, on 
the throne of Spain, and they determined to make themselves 
independent of Spain. The man who did most to bring this 
about was Simon Bolivar. 

Simon Bolivar, a ‘ the Liberator ' of South America, was 
born in 1783 at Caracas, a town on the north coast of South 
America. He came from a noble Spanish family, and was 
sent to Spain for his education. He was in France during the 
latter part of the French Revolution, and visited the U.S.A. 
a little later. Returning to his birthplace when he was 23 
years of age, he began to work for the separation of the 
South American colonies from Spain, in 1811 a Declaration 
of Independence was issued, under which a federation of 
states was to be formed in the north-west part of South 
America, on the model of the U.S.A. The rebels were 
at first successful, but after three years of fighting against 
the Spanish Government's forces, Bolivar and his army 
were badly defeated, and his capital city, Caracas, was 
captured. Bolivar escaped to a neighbouring city, Cartagena, 
where he again organized revolt ; but he was again 
defeated, and had to seek refuge in the British colony of 
Jamaica. After two years he returned to South America, 
where he now met with success. There was fierce fighting 
against the Spanish, during which Bolivar actually marched 
his ill-equipped army across the snow-covered Andes moun- 
tains. In 1819 the Spanish army was severely defeated and 
a new republic was proclaimed, consisting of the states now 
called Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador. Bolivar was its 
first President. 
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[Key-Question 60: What prevented the formation of a 'United 

States of South America' ? ] 

§60. The next five years were spent in helping other 
regions to obtain their freedom from the Spanish : first 
Panama, and then Peru. Argentina and Chile had. in the 
meantime, revolted. Having freed themselves from Spanish 
rule, they formed themselves into republics under their own 
leaders. Brazil was a Portuguese colony, but in 1822 it was 
declared an independent kingdom under the rule of the Portu- 
guese prince, Pedro. It became a republic much later, in 1889. 

The later part of Bolivar s life was unhappy because he 
had to see the collapse of the federation of republics which 
he had created. Once they had freed themselves from Spanish 
rule, the leaders quarrelled among themselves. The states re- 
mained independent of Spain, though they did not succeed 
in keeping their unity in a Federation, as the United States 
of North America did. 

Simon Bolivar’s work is remembered in the name Bolivia, 
one of the South American republics which named itself 
after him. Also, provinces or cities- in no less than four 
other South American states have taken his name. The unit 
of currency in the state where he was born, Venezuela, is 
also named the bolivar in memory of him. 

Another country whose people fought for their independence 
about this time was Greece, which had been under the Turks 
for hundreds of years (almost since the time when the Turks 
captured Constantinople in 1453). The French and English 
helped the Greeks, and the Turks were defeated and Greece 
gained her independence in 1829. 

EXERCISES 

1. Write a short account of Simon Bolivar and his work. 

2 . Why did the United Slates of South America not come into existence ? 

3. Which European countries were under Turkish rule until 1829? 

9 
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LESSON 31 : REVOLUTIONS IN GOVERNMENT- ITALY 
[ Key-Question 61 : What happened to Italy in Napoleon's 

time ? ] 

§61. Then came the turn of Italy. Italy, as we learned in 
Lesson 9, was divided into a number of small states. In 
most of them the rulers tried to live like little ‘ Grand 
Mona rchs \ with the result that their subjects were miserably 
poor. The conquest of Italy by Napoleon at least brought 
two benefits to that country — the establishment of law and 
order under a strong ruler and the making of better roads 
and bridges. But when Nopolcon was finally defeated in 1815 
it was necessary to decide how the various European countries 
freed from his rule should be governed. For this purpose 
a great conference of representatives of the nations which had 
defeated Napoleon was held at Vienna. It was called the 
Congress of Vienna. The conference was not representative of 
the citizens of those countries, however, but of their kings or 
rulers. It consisted mostly of men who were themselves wealthy 
nobles or ministers or generals. Their main object was not 
to re-arrange Europe for the benefit of its people, but to 
divide it among their royal masters and their friends, in such 
a way as to prevent any further revolutions or conquests. 
The Congress decided that, as far as possible, the various 
countries should be governed as they had been before the 
French Revolution. This meant dividing up Italy again 
among all the little dukes and princes, who taxed the people 
to build their palaces and to dress their bodyguards in smart 
uniforms, but neglected the repair of roads and public 
buildings. Naturally there was discontent. 

One of those who helped to prepare the way for a change 
was an Italian writer, Mazzinl' He gave up his whole 

* Pronounced ' mat-zcc-ncc \ 
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life to the work of freeing and uniting the Italian people. 
He wrote books and articles about the rights and duties of 
citizenship, and in 1831 he w f as banished from Italy be- 
cause of his revolutionary writings and acidities. He then 
organized a society called ihe ‘Young Italians' which, in 
1834, planned to seize the arsenal at Genoa in order to get 
arms for starting an Italian Revolution. The plot was be- 
trayed, and Mazzini had to flee from the country. 

[ Key-Question 62 : What did Garibaldi do for Italy ? ] 

4:62. Among the ‘Young Italians' who took pari in this 
plot was a young sailor named Garibaldi. On the dis- 
covery of the plot Garibaldi 
also had to flee for his life. 

He went to South America 
where, for fourteen years, 
he took part in several of 
the revolutions going on 
there, helping the rebels in 
their fight for independence, 
and gaining valuable experi- 
ence as a soldier and an 
organizer. 

At last in 1848 he sailed 
again for Italy, where he 
landed at his birthplace, 

Nice, 1 then 


Gakiualdi 

Italian prince of Sardinia. Garibaldi now helped this prince 
to organize the Italians to fight against the non-Italian dukes 
and princes and the Austrian and French armies which were 
giving them aid. But the rebellion failed, and again Gari- 
baldi had to flee. This time he went to the U. S. A. where. 


1 Pronounced ‘ ncecc 
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for ten years, he earned his livelihood as a worker in a 
candle-factory, and then as captain of a trading-ship. But he 
never gave up his hope of freeing Italy even though he might 
have to wait till the end of his life to try again. 

In the meantime Mazzini had been busy stirring up the 
Italians for another effort, and had been winning sympathy 
lor their cause, particularly in England. In 1859 Garibaldi 
returned from exile for the third time; and in 1860 he was 
ready to strike the final blow for Italian freedom and unity, 
lie landed in Sicily with a thousand of his red-shirt volunteers. 
Many more joined him, and soon afterwards Naples and all 
i he south of Italy were his. While he was busy with this, 
Victor Emmanuel, son of that prince of Sardinia for whom 
Garibaldi had fought before, had been able to capture Rome. 
He marched south to join Garibaldi at Naples, and there he 
was declared king of United Italy. Garibaldi lived until 1882 
in the Italy he had helped to free. 

1 Like Bolivar, the other • Liberator ' of whom we read in 
the privious lesson, Garibaldi and Mazzini were patriots who 
gave everything they had -to the cause of freeing their people 
from oppression. They cared nothing for any other reward. 
But, unlike Bolivar, they enjoyed the happiness of seeing 
their efforts succeed. 

EXERCISES 

1. What did the Congress of Vienna decide? 

2. What did Garibaldi do for Italy ? 

3. Find out the names of some of the most famous Italian cities and 
what they arc noted for. 

LESSON 32: KARL MARX AND HIS IDEAS 
[ Key-Question 63 : What is capital? What is its use ? ] 

§63. Karl Marx was a German, but he was driven out of 
Germany because the German king did not like his ideas. 
He wrote most of his books in London. 
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Marx lived from 1818 to 1883, just at the time when new 
factories were being built in all western countries and \\ hen 
the Industrial Revolution was at its height. In his tamous 
book, Capital , he showed clearly the changes likely to take 
place in the life of the people as a result ol the factory 
system and the Industrial Revolution. Some ol those changes 
had already begun, especially the killing ol smaller industries 
through the starting of great factories. 

Suppose you have a small cotton-mill ol which you yoursell 
are the manager. You find that you cannot make cloth as 
cheaply as the big 
factories because 
you do not make it 
in such large quanti- 
ties. So you decide 
to make it into a 
company and to have 
a bigger factory. 

To get the money to 
build the factory you 
have to ask other 
people to join you 
and to take ‘ shares ‘ 
in the company. 

They will pay a 
certain amount of 
money for each share 
they buy. With that money you will be able to build a larger 
factory and get better machinery, and so earn more profits. 
But the people who paid for shares will expect to get part of the 
profits. Though they have not done any work, it was their 
money you used, and they want to get interest on it. When 
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the business grows bigger, you will probably find it easier to 
employ managers and experts, and pay them a salary for their 
work, instead of trying to do it yourself. This is how, in a big 
business, it usually happens that the share-holders— the people 
who own the business— do not actually do any work in it. 
If a man possesses many shares in many different companies, 
each of which gives him a part of its profits (called ‘ divi- 
dends ') it is quite possible for him to live without doing 
any work at all. In the same way, a big landowner can 
get money by renting out his land to small farmers, or 
to people who want to build houses, or to a company 
that wants to build a factory or a railway. The name 
which we give to this slored-up wealth, by which people can 
cam more wealth, is capital. Capital means stored-up wealth 
in any form, it may be money which you can use to buy 
shares on which you will get a dividend ; or it may be 
the factory or the houses which you possess; or land 
which you have and front which you can earn money, either 
by cultivating it or renting it out to others. 

[ Key-Question 64 ; What changes did Marx expect as a result 

of the Industrial Revolution ? 1 

§64. Karl Marx pointed out in his book that the growth 
of the factory-system and the competition between the produ- 
cers of goods was certain to make people get divided more 
and more into two classes: (i) those who possess capital 
by which they can live without working; and (ii) those whose 
only possession is their ability to work and earn a living. We 
may call the former the capitalist class , and the latter the 
working class . (Of course, a man who owns a factory or 
a piece of land, or some shares in a company or some money 
in the bank, and a Iso works forlhis living, belongs partly to 
both classes.) This is certainly true, but Marx went much 
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further. He said that this division was bound to get worse 
and worse, the rich people becoming richer and richer, 
and the poor people poorer and more unhappy. Finally, 
Marx said, the poor will see that the only real cure is tor the 
class of Workers to take away the capital of the class ot 
Capitalists. The Capitalists, of course, will not give up their 
capital without a struggle, so there will be a violent revolution. 

After the revolution, when the workers have taken all the 
capital from the rich, what are they to do with it ? Are they 
to share it out among themselves, and all become small 
capitalists, and begin the same process all over again? No, 
said Marx: the Government of the country must be the owner 
of all the capital (land, mines, factories, houses, and so on). 
The Govern men t must pay wages to the workers to carry on 
all the necessary work, just as it now pays wages and salaries 
to civil servants, judges, policemen, soldiers and post office 
employees. And because everyone will have to work tor his 
living (since no one will possess capital on which to live 
without working), it will be possible for everyone to earn 
enough to live on decently. This, in the simplest form, is the 
system known as Socialism , about which Karl Marx wrote. 
It is called Socialism because in this system the whole body, or 
Society of people living in a country, possesses the capital, and 
not seperate capitalists. It is also sometimes called C om- 
munisnty which means that capital is owned in common, that 
is, together. The chief difference between Socialists and 
Communists is that Socialists believe that this system can be 
brought about slowly, through people voting ior socialist 
members of Parliament ; and, when there are enough such 
members by Parliament setting up a Socialist Government. 
Communists believe that the change will never come about in 
that way, but only by a violent revolution, such as occurred 
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in Russia in 1917. Communism is also sometimes called 
Bolshevism because the Russian Communists, led by Lenin, 
were called Bolsheviks. 

The year 1848 was famous for attempts in several countries 
to set up a Socialist system, in France, Italy, Austria, south 
Germany and Hungary, there were such attempts : but in each 
country they were crushed after a short time. The struggle 
lasted longer in France than elsewhere, but in the end the 
Communists were put down with great severity, about ten 
thousand people being killed in Paris — even more than in the 
Reign of Terror in 1793-5. 

In spite ot this, however, the ideas of Marx went on 
spreading. Some people think they are good : some think they 
arc bad. So it is very important that you should study both 
sides ol the question and be able to decide for yourself, when 
you are older. 

EXERCISES 

L The period between 1 7 70 and 1870 might be tailed a century of 
revolutions. Explain why 7 

2. What new problems were created by the Industrial Rc\otulion f 
mid how did Marx think they must be solved ? 

T Is it possible to solve the problem of the rich versus the poor, 
without a violent revolution? What other solution can you suggest? 
Give reasons for your answer, 

10 

The New Militant Nations 

LESSON 33 : THE MAKING OF GERMANY 

( Key-Question 65 : What are the different kinds of nationalism, 

and how did they begin? ] 

§65. In Lesson 9 we saw how the feeling of * nationalism 
was rapidly developed in some of the countries of Europe, 
We saw how this came about in France, England, Switzerland, 
Russia, Spain and the countries of north-western Europe. We 
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learned, also, why Italy and Germany lagged behind. In 
Lesson 31 we saw how Italy did not achieve national unity 
until, under the leadership of Mazzini and Garibaldi, her people 
had been awakened to feel the need of it — not tor delence 
against outside enemies, but to resist the rule of despot dukes 
and kings. The nationalism of Italy was not the same, there- 
fore, as the old ' defensive nationalism ' of France, Spain, 
England, Russia and Holland. Nationalism in Italy began 
as ‘ revolutionary nationalism ' following the example ol the 
North American colonists, the French Revolution, the Soutli 
Americans, and the Greeks. As soon as it had gained its 
object — national unity and freedom from despot rule — it 
ceased to be revolutionary. In the study of the history ol 
revolutionary movements, we often see this happening. For, 
when people feel that they have secured a certain amount ot 
freedom, most of them want to settle down and enjoy it in 
peace. They become conservative (that is, content with things 
as they are) and the revolutionary spirit only begins to grow 
again if bad conditions return. Some parts of the world, such 
as India, Indonesia, Iraq, Syria and Egypt, have just passed or 
are still passing through the stage of revolutionary nationalism, 
and you will be able to sec, in your own lifetime, whether this 
comes true in their cases. 

You may have noticed, however, that up to now we have 
had very little to say about one of the greatest of modern 
nations, Germany, and practically nothing at all about another, 
Japan. That is because their nationalism was of still later 
growth than that of the other nations, and was of yet another 
kind. We might call this third kind ol nationalism by the 
name of ‘ militant nationalism ’. That is the idea that the 
people of your own nation are superior to all others and that 
your nation, therefore, has a right to conquer as many others 
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as possible. Of course, you find some people in every country 
who feel like that. But when you have a large group of people 
with those ideas, and when they control the government of the 
coumiy, then you are likely to get a ‘ militant ' nation, that is. a 
nation ol people eager to fight. As you know, one of the greatest 
dangers to the whole world in your own time has been that the 
powciful rulers of at least three nations — Germany, Japan and 
Italy— had these ideas of ‘militant nationalism’. 

Now wc shall sec how the first two of those militant 
nations arose. 



[ Key-Question 66: How did Germany become o united notion .* J 
§66. The creation of Germany as a nation was almost entirely 
due to a soldier-statesman named Otto Von Bismarck. 

A hundred years ago there was 
no Germany as we know it to- 
day: it consisted of a number 
ndependent States, 
the chief of which was Prussia, 
the State through whose help 
William Pitt had defeated the 
French a hundred years earlier 
(see Lesson 15). Prussia has 
always had a la rgc class of big 
landlords, proud and warlike 
people, rather like the Kshatriya 
caste of India : they are known 
as the Junkers ' Bismarck 
belonged to this class. In 1862 
he became the chief minister of 
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Bismarck the King of Prussia. The first 

tiling he did was to enforce ‘conscription ’ (which means com- 


i Pronounced ‘yoonp-kers ’ 
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pelling every able-bodied man to be trained as a soldier). 
In a few years Prussia had the best-trained army in the whole 
of Europe, and Bismarck was then ready for his next step. 
He declared war on Austria, which till then had been 
considered the leader of the German States. In three weeks 
he completely defeated the Austrians In the peace terms he 
forced them to agree not to interlere in German allairs any 
more, to acknowledge Prussia as the chief of the German 
States, and to let Prussia annex (that is, take by force) several 
of the smaller German States. 

France was at this time again under the rule of a king, 
Napoleon III, a descendant of Napoleon Bonaparte. This 
Napoleon thought that he could prove himself as great a 
soldier as his ancestor, Bonaparte. He did not like the idea 
of Prussia becoming stronger, so he declared war. This was 
just what Bismarck wanted. Till then, the German states 
had never united as a nation ; they had never been through the 
stage of defensive nationalism. But now they united under 
the lead of Prussia, to resist France. The French army was 
no longer an army such as Napoleon Bonaparte had led. It 
was badly defeated by the Prussians at Sedan on the French 
frontier, and Napoleon himself was taken prisoner. Paris 
was besieged and lorced to surrender. The French suffered 
a terrible defeat. They were compelled not only to give up 
some of their territory, the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
which adjoin the river Rhine, but the Germans also made them 
pay a huge sum of money as 'reparations (i.c. to pay for the 
cost of the war). The i mportant result of this war was that the 
German States which had united for the war dieided to unite 
permanently, and the king of Prussia was crowned as German 
Emperor, in January 1871. Bismarck's work was complete. 
For the next forty years Germany made marvellous progress 
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in all directions : in trade, industry, invention, education and 
military strength. But the French were waiting for their chance 
to get back the lost provinces, and to make Germany suffer and 
pay as he had made them. That chance did not come until fifty 
years later, after the World War of 1914-18 of which we shall 
learn in the next book. The Struggle oj Democracy . 

LESSON 34: THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN 

[ Key-Question 67 ; How was Japan compelled to come Into 

contact with western nations ? ] 

sj67. The story of Japan is very different from that of 
Germany. Till 1840 China and Japan existed almost entirely 
apart from the western world. They lived their own highly 
civilized life in their own way, under Grand Monarehs of their 
o\mi. They developed extraordinary skill in certain things, 
such as the arts of painting, pottery, silk-manufacture and 
embroidery, for all of which they are still famous. But they 
wanted to have as little to do with other people as possible. 
It was with great difficulty that Europeans even managed to 
carry on a little trade with them, in articles such as silk and 
tea. Then in 1840 some of the European nations forced the 
Chinese to open several of their ports to foreign ships, and 
even to give up some of their territory for the settlement of 
European traders, such as Hong Kong for the British, Kiao- 
chau for the Germans, and Port Arthur for the Russians. 

About this time the United States of America had spread 
westward, right across the North American continent to the 
Pacific coast, and San Francisco was becoming an important 
port. Trade with China was beginning to develop, but it was 
a long journey from California to the Chinese ports without 
a stopping place on the way. Japan seemed to be most con- 
veniently situated for that purpose, so in 1853 four American 
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warships arrived with a letter from the President oi the 
U S, A. to the ruler of Japan. The President requested that 
Americans should be allowed to trade with the Japanese, and 
that certain harbours should be opened to their ships for that 
purpose. No reply was given , so the American admiral 
departed with his ships, leaving a message that he would 
return later for an answer- The government of Japan was 
greatly disturbed. It was the first time that such extraordinary 
ships, pouring out black smoke from huge pipes projecting 
upwards from their midst, had been seen. Great guns, too, 
were observed pointing from the ships tow'ords the shoit. 
There was talk of trying to drive them away if they should 
return, but this idea was soon given up as hopeless. And they 
did return ; not tour such ships, but ten, early the next year. 
The Japanese government decided to grant the American 

request, and a treaty was made. 

This was the first step towards bringing Japan into contact 
with the modern world. Others soon followed. Similar 
trade treaties were made with the British, the Russians, and 
the Dutch ; a little later with the French also. 

I Key-Question 68 : In what ways has the development of Japan 
been different from that of other nations ? ] 

§68. In the meantime great changes began to take place inside 
Japan. For nearly seven hundred years the government had 
been carried on, not by the emperor, but by a sort of hereditary 
prime minister known as the Shogun (a system very similai 
to that of Nepal until recently). The Shogun was now 
forced to give up his power, and in 1867 the young emperor 
Mutsuhito, then a boy of only 14 years, began the period 
Japan’s history which is known as the ‘ Meiji’, ‘ the period ol 
enlightened rule which lasted until his death in 1912. It was a 
period of swift change from the most completely conservative 
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ways to the most completely modern, a change such as no 
nation has ever before undergone in such a short time. The 
old leudal system was abolished, the nobility were made to pay 
taxes like everyone else, and to do compulsory military service. 
Railways and factories were constructed ; posts, telegraphs, 
and steamships introduced. Even European dress was ordered 
to be worn by officials ! In a period of 40 years Japan was 
changed from being one of the most old-fashioned of coun- 
tries, to one of the most up-to-date. 

Only in its method of government (and perhaps also in its 
ait and some of its manners and customs) Japan remained 
diOcrent from the western nations which it took as the models 
for its reconstruction. Japan set up a Parliament and a 
Cabinet, but neither of these had the power that Parliaments 
and Cabinets have in modern democracies. Nor was the 
emperor a Grand Monarch ora Dictator. He was treated more 
like a god, for he received such reverence from his people as 
only a god might be expected to receive. The ministers who 
did the real work of ruling issued all orders in the emperor’s 
name. But the emperor himself look no part in ordinary 
affairs, and was hardly ever seen or heard by his people. The 
Japanese throne has been occupied by an unbroken line of 
kings for a longer period of time than any other in the world. 
For no less than 2,000 years members of the same royal family 
have ruled Japan, and the tradition is that their family is 
descended from the greatest monarch in the whole universe, 
the Sun. 

It is possible that the swiftness of change which was forced 
upon the Japanese, since the beginning of the Meiji era less 
than 80 years ago, has not been altogether good. The Japan- 
ese learned all the lessons that the west could teach them. 
In almost every way they tried to go further than their teachers. 
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They are a marvellous people, but they have shown much 
cruelty in trying to get whatever they wanted. 

EXERCISES 

|. why did Germany become a united nation so long alter the others, 
and how did she reach such a powerful position so quickly ? 

2. In what ways is Japan quite d life rent from most ot the other modern 
nations? 

3, Read about Japan in an encyclopedia, and write something about the 
cleverness of the Japanese* 

II 

The New Ideas of Science 

LESSON 35: THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION 

[ Key-Question 69 : Why is the development of ‘ curiosity * 

necessary for progress ? J 

§69. The clearest sign of a growing intelligence is an increase 
of the quality which we call curiosity. It is a quality by 
which you can distinguish the more intelligent animals from 
the less intelligent. I am sure you have observed how animals 
such as dogs, cats and elephants are attracted by some 
unfamiliar movement, or place, or person, and go smiling or 
poking about to try to find out what it is. And in the case of 
mankind ‘ curiosity ’ is also a sign ot intellectual growth. A 
baby learns almost everything by looking at what is going on 
around it, and by making experiments, moving its arms and 
legs, putting things into its mouth, and so on. You must 
have noticed, too, that those boys and girls who are always 
asking ‘ why ? ’ or' how ? ’ are usually the ones who learn 

quickly. 

Throughout history there have always been men and women 
who were not content to know only what they were told . they 
wanted to find out more ; they wanted to try experiments and 
to see if things could be done in a difierent way, a better way 
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Without this curiosity, this desire to experiment and to 
know more, there would be no progress. People would simply 
go on thinking the same thoughts, having the same ideas, as 
their forefathers ; there would be no change. 

The people who want to think differently, and to act differ- 
ently, arc therefore very important people. But they are 
nearly always the people who get into trouble! Why? It is 
because there is another quality in all of us, which fights 
against our curiosity. That is the quality of laziness, inertia 
or the desire to go on doing things (or not doing them) in 
the ways to which we have become accustomed. As we get 
older, we form habits— habits of thought, as well as habits of 
action— and it is a nuisance to have to change them. So we 
persuade ourselves that it is wrong to change ; and when some- 
one comes along with different ideas, we do not like it. This 
is called ‘ conservatism ’ — that is, the desire to keep things as 
they are, to * conserve \ 

Unfortunately the struggle between 4 curiosity' and ‘conser- 
vatism * often becomes very bitter, and it has led to intoler- 
ance and persecution. The people who want to change arc 
impatient with those who do not want to : they attack the old 
ways ol thought and action. This makes the ‘conservatives' 
angry, and they try to stop the ‘reformers’, possibly by 
putting them in prison, or even killing them (as at the time 
of the Reformation — sec Lessons 7 and 8.) But history proves 
that such attempts to check curiosity and to stop changes from 
taking place have never been successful in the long run. It is 
fortunate for mankind that this is so. Otherwise, we should 
still be living exactly as our forefathers lived ; or perhaps man. 
kind would never have developed on the earth at all. It is 
useful to remember this when we are tempted to be intolerant 
towards people who think differently from ourselves ! 
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[Key-Question 70: In what periods of history has curiosity 
been prominent ? Give examples of rf.] 

§70, There seem to have been two or three periods in the 
history of mankind when curiosity was particularly strong, or 
conditions were particularly favourable for the growth of men 
and women who wanted to find out more about themselves and 
the world in which they lived. 

One of those periods was the time when Gautama Buddha 
lived in India, Socrates in Greece, and Confucius in China, 
between the year 500 n.c. and the birth of Jesus Christ. 
Within this period of 500 years a very large number of great 
thinkers lived in different parts of the civilized world. Another 
such period began about a.d. 1200. This was the time of the 
great Arab scholars, doctors of medicine, and mathematicians 
in Baghdad, Cairo, and in Spain. Roger Bacon lived just 
after this time, and Leonardo da Vinci a little later (see 
Lesson 6). 

The third such period seems to have begun about a.d. 1700. 
and we may call it The Intellectual Revolution. 

There were signs of the beginning of this Intellectual Revo- 
lution even before 1700. For example, the great astronomer, 
Galileo, and the great scientist. Sir Francis Bacon, were at 
work in 1600 ; in 1628 Dr William Harvey, the physician 
of King Charles I^of England; published a book in which he 
showed how the blood circulates in the human body. (It is 
interesting to remember that the Chinese knew this, but the 
knowledge never reached the west.) About 1700 the English 
mathematician. Sir Isaac Newton, put forward his theory 
of the Laws of Gravitation, explaining why objects fall to the 
ground, and how. Not long after Newton's time a French 
scientist, Lamarck, spent his life in the study of the growth 
of plants and animals. He put forward the theory that organs 
10 
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were gradually developed or changed to suit the conditions in 
which living creatures have to exist. All these great dis- 
coveries show that men were beginning to make careful obser- 
vations and scientific experiments, in order to find out the 
‘ how ' and the • why ' of the things that go on around us. 
Hut the most famous of the answers to the ‘ hows ’ and the 
4 whys ’ of man's curiosity was the one given in the year 1 859 
by Charlks Darwin in his book The Origin of Species , 

EXERCISES 

1. Why is ‘curiosity’ an important quality? 

2 . Mention the three periods when ‘ curiosity ’ was very strong, and 
■>omc of the great men who lived in each period. 

X What is ‘conservatism ’ ? How is it useful and how is it harmful ? 

LESSON: 36: DARWIN AND HIS IDEAS 

| Key-Question 7 1 : What did Darwin learn from his voyage on 

The Beagle?] 

§71, Darwin was born in 1809, He wanted to study chemistry, 
but no science w r as then taught in the schools. He had to be 
content with doing experiments in a little home-made 
laboratory which lie and his brother fitted up in a shed in 
their garden. At school he was told that he should not 
waste his time on such things ! Another hobby of which 
he was intensely fond was that of collecting— especially the 
collecting of different kinds of plants, shells, stones, and 
beetles. » V 

In 1825 he was sent to Edinburgh University, to study for 
the medical profession, because his father and grandfather 
had both been doctors. After two years’ study of medicine, 
he decided to give it up, and to work at the subjects which 
really interested him— botany 1 and zoology*. For this he 
went to Cambridge University in 1828. Then in 1831 he 
got the opportunity which proved to be the turning-point in 

* The study of plants. 


* The study of animals. 
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his life. The British Government wanted to have correct 
information about the coastlines and the harbours suitable for 
shipping, etc., in South Ame- 
rica, and on the islands of the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

For this they fitted out a ship 
called The Beagle, on which 
the necessary observers, with 
their instruments, were to 
travel. Through the help of 
his botany professor at Cam- 
bridge, Darwin got the post 
of zoologist in this expedition. 

He spent five years in travel- 
ling from place to place all 
round the globe in The Beagle , 
making careful observations 
of the minerals, plants and 
animals of the different countries and islands visited. It was 
no doubt the collection of facts gathered during this period 
which enabled him to work out, in the years following his 
return from the voyage, the theory for which his name has 
become known all over the world — the theory of Natural 
Selection. 

[ Key-Question 72 : What was Darwin's theory of Natural 
Selection anti why did it upset many people ? ] 

§72. Darwin’s theory, which is sometimes termed the theory 
of ‘ the survival of the fittest is often not quite clearly 
understood. As it is of great importance in the develop- 
ment of modern scientific thought, wc shall try to state it 
briefly here. 


1 



Charles Darwin 
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Darwin’s idea was to explain ‘ the origin of species i.e. 
how the many kinds of living creatures had come into existence 
m their present forms. 

His observations, of the different kinds of plants and animals 
studied during his travels, led him to think that the species 
now found on the earth had gradually evolved from earlier 
types. He suggested that this took place partly by means of a 
process which he called ‘ natural selection Let us take an 
example of this from one of the beetles about which Darwin 
tells us in his book. On the island of Madeira, out of 550 
different species of beetles, 200 species have such feeble wings 
that they cannot fly, and many of the common species of 
flying beetles are not found at all. Darwin's explanation of 
this is that, as the wind is very strong in Madeira, the beetles 
which could fly were quickly blown out to sea and drowned, 
whereas those which lived mostly on the ground, multiplied. 
The natural conditions in Madeira thus favoured the increase 
of non-flying beetles and disappearance of the flying species. 
By the process of 4 natural selection ’ the non-flying ones 
survived, as they were the fittest to do so, in these particular 
conditions. 

This process of 4 natural selection ” was not the only one 
which Darwin brought forward as an explanation of the 
changes that have slowly taken place in the course of evolution, 
but it is perhaps the most famous, and one of the easiest to 
understand. In a later book, entitled The Descent of Man , 
Darwin applied his theories to the evolution of human beings. 
The human species, as well as certain species of apes, he said, 
must have descended from a common monkey-like ancestor. 
Man developed his larger brain, his upright carriage, his 
superior hands, etc., by the process of natural selection. The 
apes and monkeys, however, retained their hand-like feet. 
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longer arms, and fruit-eating habits as being more advantage- 
ous for life in the tree-tops. 

The idea of evolution put forward by Darwin in his book, 
and supported by other great scientists, such as Lyell* and 
Huxley was very shocking to the orthodox people ol the 
time. It seemed completely contrary to the story ot creation 
told in the Bible, and they feared that if the teachings 
of the Bible were proved to be wrong on one point, it would 
lead to the collapse of the whole ol the Christian religion. 
This fear, of course, proved unfounded, because the real basis 
of Christianity, and of every religion, is the life of its Founder 
and the influence exerted on men and women through his 
example and that of his followers. But during Darwin’s life- 
time, and even until recent times the followers of the orthodox 
religion believed scientists to be their most dangerous 

enemies. 

The work done at the time of the Intellectual Revolution 
was that of Pure Science— the development of new ideas from 
observations and experiments — rather than that ol Applied 
Science, the invention of new ways of doing things, new 
substances, new machines. But the latter is impossible without 
the former. This is one of the chief differences between the 
period of the Intellectual Revolution and the two earlier 
periods of ‘ curiosity mentioned in Lesson 35. Very few of 
the discoveries of the earlier scientists were applied lor the 
benefit of mankind. But the discoveries (or re-discoveries) 
which the scientists of the nineteenth century made, and which 
those of the twentieth century are still making in every direc- 
tion, have within a very short time borne fruit in all sorts of 
useful applications to our daily l ife. 

i great geologist (i.c* one who studies rocks)* 

% ^ great zoologist (i.c* one who studies animals)* 
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Some of those applications we shall study in the lessons 
which follow. 

EXERCISES 

txLpk^orK’orkSg.'" 1 "' 5 " TOr> ' °' " a,Ura ' * ,CC,iu ”' «"« 
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Science Applied to Daily Life 

LESSON 37: 

THE CENTURY OF SPEED AND ELECTRICITY 

[ Key-Question 73 : Why have machines up to the present 
brought much misery to mankind with some benefits ? ) 

§73. We might call the Nineteenth Century— the hundred 

years between 1 801- 1900- the Century of Coal and Steam , 

and the Twentieth Century, the Century of Speed and Electri- 
city. 

Without coal and iron, the great variety of new machines 
which caused the Industrial Revolution could never have been 
created. The machines themselves could never have been made 
to work so smoothly and continuously and accurately, without 
the many new tools made of strong steel. Iron bridges, steam- 
engines, and steamships could never have come into existence. 

Although the Industrial Revolution brought much misery 
to many poor people, yet it also brought new possibilities of 
making everyone's life more comfortable and convenient. As 
long as the new machines were used merely to do the same 
work that many men used to do, they brought misery, because 
they took work away from many people and left them starving. 
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There is no doubt that Man will master the machines he has 
made before the twentieth century comes to an end ; and fifty 
years hence the lives of all men and women everywhere will 
be much less toilsome, and there will be less poverty. A worfd- 
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But it soon became clear that if machines were used for getting 
work done more easily and more quickly, all people would 


Ploughing in the Middle Ages 

have more free time for leisure, culture, and recreation. Man 
has not succeeded yet in making machines his servants ; he 
is not yet the master of his machines. Bui two centuries is 
not a very long lime compared with the whole period of time 
since Man first began to be civilized — about 10,000 years ago. 
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v\idc attempt to obtain the E~ oli ri li Freedom — freedom from 
want— has already begun. 

There is another point to be noted here. From the time of 
tile Age ol Discos ery (Lesson 5) and of the New Learning 
(Lesson 6) up to the beginning of the Century of Coal and 
Steam, about three hundred years went by. But from the 
lime when machines came into common use until the Century 
o! Speed and Electricity (our own time) hardly one hundred 
scars have yet passed. The speed of change is becoming 
much swifter. 

VVc shall now take a quick glance at some of the most 
important inventions which men made in the Century of Speed 
and Electricity. We have already studied those of the Century 
of Coal and Steam in Lessons 21, 22, 23. 24 and 25. 

[ Key-Question 74 : When were newspapers first stoned ? How 

did the Post Office develop ? J 

$74. One of the most important changes was the improve- 
ment in ways of spreading news. In olden times there were 
no newspapers, and whatever men thought or did in one place 
was known in other places only after months or even years, 
because news had to be written down by hand, or carried by 
the spoken word. 

There were announcements of news, put up on notice- 
boards, in ancient Rome, and in China, But the iirst real 
printed newspaper appeared in Germany in 1609. Then fol- 
lowed one in Holland. The first newspaper in England appear- 
ed in 1622 , and soon after this, in 1631, the Gazette of Prance' 
came out. In 1641 a Spanish South American newspaper 
appeared. The first North American newspaper, The Boston 
Newsletter , came out in 1704. In India, the 1 Bengal Gazette 
began publication iu 1780. The famous Times of London 
was first published in 1785. The first daily news- 


15 ' 
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paper published at such a low price that everybody could bu> 
it -for only a halfpenny — was The Dotty Mail ot London, a 
century later, in 1896. We shall see in the next book ot this 
series {The Struggle of Democracy dealing with the twentieth 
century ) how the power of the Press increased troni 1900 to 
the present time. 

Another very important means of spreading news and infor- 
mation was by means of the Post Oil ice. The re were postal 


A Modern Rotary Machinf used for printing Newspapers 
services in ancient days as long ago as the times ot Cyrus, 
king of Persia, Alexander the Great ol Macedon.and Augustus. 
Caesar, the Roman Emperor. In Western Europe the ln^t 
postal service started in France, in 1464, The first English 
Post Office was started by Oliver Cromwell in 1657. But under 
all these systems it cost a good deal to send a letter, and the cost 
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depended on how far the letter had to go. It was in Paris 
m the time of King Louis XIV, that the first cheap postal 
service was started. A letter could be sent from any part of 
Pans city to any other part for one sou (about half an anna). 
Hut the greatest improvement of all was made by Rowland 
Hill, an English schoolmaster, who proposed that letters should 
be sent from any part of England to any other for one penny 
(1 anna). This was agreed to by Parliament in 1840. The 
final step was taken in 1875 when the International Postal 
Union was formed by all the nations of Europe, with Egypt 
and the United States of America. All these nations agreed 
that they would carry the letters of every other member of 
the Union at a uniform rate, depending on the weight of the 
letter, just as is done in India now. The minimum rate for 
letters to any country in the Postal Union was about 2\ annas 
for a letter weighing about 5 tolas. That is cheaper than the 
present cost of sending a letter from one part of India to 
another. We have to pay 6 annas now for a letter in a sealed 
envelope weighing 5 tolas. This good arrangement caused the 
number of letters between the various countries of the world 
to increase enormously, and almost all nations are now mem- 
bers of the Postal Union. This International Postal Union is a 
splendid example of how the nations of the world can join 
together for the good of all, when they really want to do so. 

From this you see how the speed and ease of sending news 
all over the world was increased in the nineteenth century, 
the Century ol Speed. As we have already seen, the increase 
of speed was made possible at first mainly by the use of the 
steam-engine to make machines go last and continuously. 
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LESSON 38 : GREAT INVENTIONS— TELEGRAPHY, 
TELEPHONY. PHOTOGRAPHY, THE BICYCLE 
{ Key-Question 75 : Who discovered that lightning is a form 
of electricity ? Who invented the telegraph and telephone ? ] 
§75. Now let us take a glance at the most important inven- 
tions of the nineteenth century 
in which electricity is used. 

The earliest great discoveries 
about electricity were those of 
an American, Benjamin Fran- 
klin. It was in 1752 that he 
made the dangerous experi- 
ments which proved that the 
lightning which flashes from the 
clouds is a form of the great 
invisible force of electricity. 

Benjamin Franklin 
Franklin proved this by sending 
a kite up into the air during a 
thunderstorm. A piece of inetal 
was tied to the string of the 
kite, and Franklin found that 
electricity from the storm-cloud 
came down the string and 
charged a battery. 

But it was only after nearly 
a hundred years that this great 
new power began to be used 
for the service of Man. It 
was used for sending messages 
by telegraph (which means 
‘writing at a distance’!. In 1837 



Electrictty from the Clouds 
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l he first message was sent along a wire by electricity by the 
inventor of the telegraph, William Cooke, a British officer 
in the East India Company's army at Madras, who had gone 
tii England on leave. George Stephenson, the great builder of 
railways, was among those who saw Cooke's first successful 
experiment in telegraphy, Soon afterwards, telegraph-wires 
were used for sending messages for the Great Western 
Railway of England. 

Almost at the same time another invention was made, which 
helped telegraphy a great deal. This was the invention of the 
Morse Code, by Samui l Morsl, an American. If you are a Boy 
Scout, you are sure to know what Morse Code is. By 1845 
telegraph messages in Morse Code were being sent in America- 

Much later, in 1876, the telephone was invented by a Scots- 
man who lived in the U.S.A., Alexander Graham Bell, 
a teacher. But Bell was not an ordinary teacher, he was a 
teacher of people who were deaf and dumb. By trying to help 
his deaf pupils Bell had learned a great deal about the way in 
w hich sound affects the human car. He did not know much 
about electricity, but he suddenly got the idea that sound 
might perhaps he sent along a wire by electricity. He tried 
many experiments with the help of his friend Watson, but 
without much success. Then, one day, when they had fixed 
up their wires from the bottom floor of their house to 
the topmost floor, Bell sent Watson to the other end of the 
wire. A few moments afterwards, Watson in the basement ot 
the house clearly heard Bell, at the very top, say : ‘ Watson, 
come here : I want you/ The telephone had been invented. 
Within a few years telephones were being used in great cities 
all over the world. 

We shall not learn in this book about all the other useful 
purposes to which electricity has been put, for they are all 
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inventions made in the twentieth century, and we shall hear 
of them in our next book. The Struggle of Democracy which 
deals with the history of man’s progress from 1900 to the 
present time. 

{ Key-Question 76 : Who were the inventors and improvers of 

photography and the bicycle ? ] 

§76. We must mention some other inventions which have 
helped mankind a great deal. Photography was first invented 
by the Englishman Thomas Wedgwood in 1802, and greatly 
improved by the Frenchman, Daguerre, in 1838. The 
film-camera which we use nowadays was invented in 1889 by 
George Eastman, an American, who founded the famous 
‘ Eastman-Kodak ’ Company. 



(ii) Bone-shaker 


The Development of the Bicycle 

The bicycle went through several stages of development 
before modern bicycles were made. First, about 1816, there 
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was the ‘ hobby-horse —a French invention which was moved 
along by pushing with the feet on the ground. In 1840 came 
the first bicycle driven by pedals. This was made by McMillan, 
a Scot. It was called the ‘dandy-horse’. In 1865 came the 
‘ velocipede invented by a Frenchman. It was also known 
as the 4 bone-shaker ! About 1870 came the ‘ penny-farthing*, 
so called because there was a very large wheel at the front, 
with a small one at the back, like a penny placed next to a 
farthing (a very small coin like a * pic *). This was a very 
dangerous machine to ride, for, if one stopped suddenly, the 
small wheel, and the rider, went over the top of the big wheel ! 
About five years later, in 1876, an Englishman named Lawson 
made the first bicycle of the modern type, with wheels of equal 
size, driven by pedals, cranks, chain and gear. This was manu- 
factured by the Rover Company which still makes cycles, 
motor-cycles and cars. 

Nowadays we cannot easily imagine what it would feel like 
to ride a bicycle with solid rubber tyres. But all bicycles were 
like that until 1889 when John Dunlop invented the pneu- 
matic (air-filled) tyre. Dunlop tyres are still famous. But 
Dunlop could never have invented the pneumatic rubber tyre 
without an earlier invention, the invention of vulcanized rubber, 
that is, rubber which has been hardened. The discovery of 
how to do this was made in 1839 by Charles Goodyear, an 
American. He discovered it accidentally, by dropping on a 
hot stove some rubber which he had mixed with sulphur. 

EXERCISES 

1. Read more about Benjamin Franklin. Describe what he did towards 
the discovciy of electricity. 

2. Who invented and helped to improve telegraphy, telephony, and the 
bicycle ? 

3. What inventions were necessary to perfect the modern bicycle? 
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LESSON 39 : MARVELLOUS MACHINES — 

THE REAPER, THE TYPEWRITER, THE LINOTYPE 

[ Key-Question 77 : Who invented the reaping machine , the 

typewriter and the linotype? ] 

§77. An important invention for adding speed to agriculture 
was that of the reaping-machine, by which wheat and other 
grain-crops can be harvested a hundred times more quickly 
than men could do it by hand-labour. The reaping-machine 
was first invented by McCormick, an American, in 1831. 
Later, this machine was much improved, and nowadays a single 
machine can do all the work of cutting the corn, threshing it, 
putting the grain into bags, and tying up the straw into 
bundles. It is difficult to imagine how a single machine could 
be made to do more various kinds of work than this. 

But another wonderful machine followed soon afterwards— 
the sewing-machine, invented by Elias Howe, an American, 
in 1S40. 

The typewriter was first invented by a Frenchman named 
Progin in 1833, but it was not improved enough to bring it 
into common use until Christopher Sholes, an American, 
-began to make typewriters of the modern kind in 1868. The 
famous Remington typewriter was first marketed in 1874. 

One of the most marvellous of all machines made by man, 
was the Linotype, invented about 1886 by a German, Mergen- 
thaler, who had gone to live in the U.S.A. The Linotype is 
a printing machine operated like a typewriter but, instead of 
having letter-keys which strike on the paper, the keys release 
brass letters (which the printer calls ‘ matrixes ) and fits them 
side by side in a holder until a whole line has been made. The 
brass letters, however, are not raised letters like ordinary 
printers’ type, but are cut into brass. Melted lead is then forced 
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A Modern Linotype Machine 

printers' ink on the lace of the type. Thus the linotype can turn 
out material to be printed as fast as it can be typed. 
This marvellous machine made it possible to print news 


1 60 

into the mould containing these lines of brass letters; and a 
whole ‘ line of type ' is thus cast in lead (which is the origin of 
the word ‘linotype ). I his is then put into its proper place (by 
the same machine), and printed in the usual way bv smearing 
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papers quickly. (This book was 'composed ’ on a linotype 
machine.) 

[ Key-Question 78: Winn inventions do we owe tt> Edison? 

Who developed (he petrol engine ? ] 

$78. We cannot leave the subject of great modern inventions 
of the nineteenth century without mention of the greatest of 
all inventors. Thomas Alva Edison began inventing things 
about 1860 when he was only 14 years old, and continued to 
produce great inventions one after another until the day of 
his death in 1931. You have perhaps read about Edison’s life 
in Section 40 of The Struggle of Modern Man, so we shall not 
repeat it here, except to say that it was Edison's improvements 



Tiir First Ford Car 


of the telegraph that made it possible to use it all over the 
world. Edison also improved the telephone which Graham 
Bell had invented. He also made the first phonograph, which 
has developed into the modern gramophone. He then turned 
his attention to improving the electric light, and made the 
first reliable electric lamps in 1879. It was after this that 
electric lighting came into common use, Edison’s other 
it 
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famous inventions, such as the cinema, belong to the twentieth 
ccntut'N anti will be dealt with in our next book. 

Another great man who began his work in the nineteenth 
centurv and went on with it in the twentieth, was MaRCONI* 
the inventor of wireless telegraphy, or radio. Marconi sent 
the first wireless message from England to France in 1898. 

Finally, we must learn something about the great inventions 
jn improved ways of travel, begun in the nineteenth century 
if»nf ttifti and still being carried 

on. The most important 
is that ol the petrol- 
driven engine, without 
* • v which we could have nei- 

' ' ^-4. thcr motor-cars nor aero - 

planes. At lirst, steam- 
■ JFy ' engines were used to 

j/fV fpC. I drive carriages on ordi- 

yj I ^ f : nary roat ^ s - ® ut t* icsc 

I ' were found to be too 

j I:’ H- -Ty clumsy. It was the in- 

1 .| (H-ttity ’ S pgP ft ; : i | l Br^p vention of the pctrol-cng- 

ine, which is small and 

' ™° t0 ^ 

A so nt of a Bahoon, 1783 " 1C driven by an explo- 

it! which takes nlace inside if) is not ,the invention of any 
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a French engineer, Lenoir, in 1S60. In 1886, Daimler, 
a German, made the first really efficient petrol-engine, this 
was used to drive a motor-bicycle, and in the following 
year a motor-car. After the year 1890 the use of petrol-engines 
in motor-cars developed rapidly, particularly in Germany and 
France. Only then did it become possible to make a machine 
which could be driven through the air. 

Experiments in gliding (i.e. floating through the air in a 
machine with no engine) had been made by English, French, 
German and American pioneers, as early as 1850. The greatest, 
of these was Lilienthal, a German. Two American brothers, 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, made successful glider-flights 
about 1900, and in 1903 they fitted a petrol-motor into a glider- 
plane and flew for 40 yards at the first attempt, and 270 yards 
in a subsequent one. The aeroplane had been invented ! 

EXERCISES 

1. Whai work docs a harvester ‘combine/ do? Who invented the fust 
rcaping-machinc and when ? 

2. What is a linotype machine and how does it work ? 

3. What inventions were the work of Edison ? 

LESSON 40 : CO-OPERATION— 

ROBERT OWEN AND HIS IDEAS— TRADE UNIONS 

[ Key-Question 79 : What is Co-operation ? What great work 

was done by Robert Owen ? ] 

§79. We must end this story of nineteenth-century inventions 
by telling something about an invention, not of a machine, but 
of a system of buying and selling and doing daily work— the 
invention of Co-operation . 

Co-operation means ‘ working together \ and a co-operative 
society is a sort of company formed by a number of people 
who all want the same thing and who believe that they can get 
it more quickly and more cheaply by joining together in the 
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work, instead of each working separately. There arc now 
Co-operative Societies for all kinds of purposes, but the most 
important are those for helping people to buy and sell things. 
If a large number of articles is purchased at the same time, 
they can always be bought at a cheaper rate than if only one 
or two are bought. A Co-operative Society, therefore, buys 
for its members things of a certain kind ( for example, food- 
stuffs, cloth, and other articles which everyone needs ) and sells 
them only to its members at the lowest possible price, instead 
of trying to make the largest possible profit by selling them 
at high rates. At the end of each year whatever profits the 
Society has made are divided among the members. Something 
of this kind is now being done in India to help farmers to buy 
seed, fertilizers and better farming tools. The same idea 
is carried out in the Soviet Russian system of 4 Collective 
Farms.’ But that system began only in the twentieth century. 

The first Co-operative Societies were started by Robert 
Owen in England in 1821. Owen became a rich man through 
his successful management of a cotton-mill in Lancashire. But 
instead of spending his money on himself, he bought an estate 
in Scotland and started a cotton-mill and other factories there, 
on a different plan. Owen’s ideas were socialistic : you have 
aleady learned something about socialism in Lesson 32, so 
you will easily understand that Owen managed his estate and 
his factories not to get profit for himself alone, as most of the 
rich men of his time did, but to produce things for the benefit 
of all the workers on his estates, and to .share the profits among 
all those who made them, according to the value of the work 
they did. Owen started co-operative societies of many kinds 
on the estate, where his workers could buy all they needed at 
the lowest rales. He built good houses for them to live in ; 
he opened schools for their children and his own. He was the 
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first man in Britain to open an infant school, i.e. a school tor 
very young children. 

In addition to all the work he did on his own estate, Owen 
also tried to get Parliament to pass better laws to govern the 
employment of workers in factories. He tried to get the hours 
of work shortened, and to stop altogether the employment of 
children under the age of ten. 

In 1S25 Owen bought a big estate in the U.S.A. and started 
a socialist colony, named New- Harmony, It failed at ter a tew 
years, but Owen's ideas have spread, and the great Co-operative 
Movement of modern times is mainly due to the unselfish 
example of this great man whose whole life was spent in 
trying to make others happy. 

I Key-Quest ion 80 : What are Trade Unions and what is their use :’ } 

§80. Another form of co-operation began soon after Owen's 
time- This was the Trade Union movement. Trade Unions 
are societies formed by people who all do the same sort ol 
work or trade. For example, there is the Railway men's Union, 
the Post Office Workers' Union, the Seamen's Union, the 
National Union of Teachers, and so on. The object of these 
unions is to enable the members to join together in making 
demands for belter conditions of work and better wages, and to 
preserve their rights. If a single worker asks his employer to 
pay him higher wages, the employer may tell him to leave his 
job, and will get someone who will work for less money. But it 
all the workers in a particular trade or occupation threaten to 
stop work unless their demands arc granted (which is 
called a* strike’), the employers find it difficult to 
dismiss them, because all the work of their factories, 
railways, ships or schools would slop if there were no workers 

to run them. 
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Before 1824 ii was against the law to form a Trade Union 
hut the law was changed in that year, and since then many 

Trade Unions have been started. 

EXERCISES 

1. What is a Co-operau\c Soact) ? What work does it do? 

2. Write something about Robert Owen and his work, 

3. What arc I radc Unions and what do they do 7 

13 


Imperialism and the Demand for 

Freedom 


LESSON 41 : THE UNDISCOVERED LANDS AND SEAS 

[ Key-Question 81 : Who were the greatest explorers oj the 
Pacific Ocean, Northern Canada, and Central Africa ?\ 

§81. By the year 1850 very few parts of the globe remained 
unknown. All the great oceans had been explored, except the 


Captain Cook Landing on a Pacific Islano 
Arctic regions around the North Pole. In exploring unknown 
seas no man has ever done more than Captain Jami s Cook 
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of whom we read in Section 37 of The Sn uggle of Modern 
Man. Cook thoroughly explored nearly all parts of the vast 
Pacific Ocean, from the coast of Alaska in the north, to the 
very south, within the Antarctic Circle. In the western Pacific 


he visited New 
Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, which had 
been discovered 
more than 100 
years before by 
the Dutch. In the 
east, he discovered 
Easier Island, and 
in the centre, 
Hawaii. 

Of the conti- 
nents, no part of 
Europe remit ned 
unknown : Asia, 
too, had mostly 
been explored, ex- 
cept the northern 
ice-bound coast, 
and the great 
mountain ranges 
of India, Tibet, 
northern Burma 
and western China. 



Death or Cahtaim Cook 


North America, both Canada and the 


United States, had been explored from west to cast ; and by 
1883 there were even railways from coast to coast. North 
Canada had been explored even earlier by MACKENZIE who 
discovered the great river that now bears his name, 1 he 




Livingstone welcomed f»v an African Chief, 1854 
One of the greatest explorers of the interior of the African 
continent was Mungo Park, a. Scotsman who .discovered the 
River Niger in 1796. The great lake in Central Africa, which 
is the source of the River Nile, was discovered in 1H5K by an 
Engl ish explorer named Speke. Several of the other great 
Central African lakes were discovered by David Livingstone, 
of whom we read in Section 37 of The Struggle of Modern 
Man. Livingstone also discovered the great river Zambezi in 
1S51. The other great river of Africa, the Congo, was 
explored by H. M. Stanley in 1S76. 
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onlv pan ot South America still unknown was the inland 
region of the River Amazon. It is so unhealthy and so diflicult 
to pavs through, because of the dense equatorial forests, 
that wen now some parts of it have never been explored. 
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[Key-Question 82: Who explored Central Australia and 

Antarctica ? ] 

$82. Two continents remained to be crossed— both in the 
south — Australia, and the lofty ice-covered plateau ol AnU 
tica. In 1828 the explorer Charles Stuart reached the ri 
Darling, and went far into the interior of Australia, 
found it was a terrible desert, and returned from his tra' 
blinded by the fierce glare of the sun upon the sand. The I 

attempt to cross that , - , - 1 * __ ■ 

desert was made by ----- 1 __~T- / & - C - 

a party led by two *• 1 g J "7 

explorers, Burke ^ 1 I * I* 

and Wills. In 1860 1 §| 8 p ji JlM 1 1' y f 

they succeeded in V j . i-T I $ f 

crossing it from south T/ : r - • 111 1 j 7 ' f yp Hfl 

to north ; but, on the j ! k ^ j tj / jf^ 

return journey, four : My ^j|!(S Sff Jp 
members of the party 

got lost in the desert, $ 

and after wandering T**" * ^ 

about for more than -y - —f p 

two months without ' ~ 7 ' 

food, all died of star- 

\ at ion except one 

who was rescued by | 

^Antarctica is a 

much larger conli- '***• , J. 

nent than Australia, antarctic let 

but it is empty, being entirely covered with icc. No atiii 
live on the continent, and there are no trees. Most of 
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continent is a high plateau, about 10,000 feet high, which 
makes it colder even than the region of the North Pole. Yet 
it has an active volcano on it, more than 13,000 feet high, 
named Mt Erebus. 

The strangest thing about the Antarctic continent is that it 
is very difficult to reach bcausc it is entirely surrounded by 
frozen sea-water, which is not smooth and level like the ice 
of a frozen lake, but is full of little hills and valleys, caused by 
the movement of the sea-water underneath the ice. This ‘ pack- 
ice \ as it is called, is extremely difficult to cross. Many 
explorers have reached the pack-ice, but very few were able 
to cross it and actually land on the continent. This was first 
done in 1S94 by Borcijorkvink, a young Norwegian who 
had made his home in Australia. The most famous explora- 
tions of Antarctica were not made until the twentieth century, 
when the Norwegian, Amundsen, and the Englishman, 
Captain Scon, actually reached the South Pole. We shall 
tell their story in our next book. 

EXERCISES 

L Who discovered PaMer Island, the River Niger, the source of the River 
Nile, the Victoria Falls? 

2. Why is the exploration of the Antarctic Continent so difficult 7 

3. Read about the journey of Rurkc and Wills in the Australian desert* 
and describe what happened to them. 

LESSON 42: IMPERIALISM 

( Key-Question S3 : What is ‘ imperialism' and what caused it 

to develop ? ] 

v;K3. Through the discoveries and explorations of men such 
as Captain Cook, Livingstone, and many others, the British 
Empire gradually expanded. Some parts of it were taken by 
conquest, such as Canada and parts of India from the 
French, and South Africa and Ceylon from the Dutch. A 
most important part, the New England colonies, was lost in 
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the American War of Independence. But the British went on 
colonizing. The newly-conquered lands, such as C anada and 
South Africa, and the newly-discovered ones, such as Australia 
and New Zealand, soon had a growing population of British 
colonists. They were people who went out to those empty 
countries prepared lor a hard life and willing to make the new 

colonies their permanent home. 

But other places now began to be added to the British 
Empire, for reasons quite different from those of exploration 
and colonization. Other nations, too. began to desire posses- 
sions overseas. This growth of * nations into 1 empires is a 
thing which we must now study. It is called the growth of 
imperialism. 

Let us first try to understand why nations want to become 
empires. Why cannot the men who form a nation be satisfied 
with their own country ? Why should they want to conquer 
other people’s countries? 

There are several ‘factors’ in imperialism, as in nation- 
alism. The first factor is the plasure that strong rulers have 
in extending their power. We may call this factor the personal 
a mb i tion of leaders. 

But leaders cannot do anything unless they can get people 
to follow them and to do what they say. Why are people 
willing to follow and even to go to war lor the sake ol 
having an empire? The reason is the second factor of imperial- 
ism. It is economic necessity. What does this mean I 

‘Economic’ means ‘concerning the making and distribution 
of wealth, money or goods’. So * economic necessity means 
the need of making money or making goods. Why does this 
need lead to imperialism ? We shall now sec. 

If the people of a country grow their own iood and make 
just enough manufactured goods for their own use, they will 
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be able to get on without trading with other countries. This 
is what most people did in the ancient limes. The people of 
India did not know anything about bicycles and railway -trains 
and radio-sets, so they did not desire to have them. The 
people of Europe did not know about tea and rubber and 
silk ; so they did not want those things. But when more 
people began to travel from one country to another, they 
heard about the good things of other countries and they 
began to want to have them. When merchants brought 
those goods from other countries, they got high prices for 
them. So trade began, and increased year by year. 

Now. as you have learned in Lesson 21, a very great change 
took place in Europe about 100 years ago. Machines were 
invented which could ’make things very quickly and cheaply. 
Cloth could be made in Lancashire, England, from cotton 
brought from the U.S.A. ; and, because it was made so 
quickly and cheaply by machines, it could be sold in India at 
a lower price than Indian cloth which was made by hand in 
India. The British merchants began to sell their cloth all 
over the world. Other western nations then also began to 
get machines (they bought them from England at first, 
and later began to make them). After 1868 the Japanese 
also did the same. When a country has a great many factories 
in which it makes all sorts of manufactured goods by machi- 
nery, we call it an ‘ industrialized' country. By 1890 all the 
big western nations, and Japan, had become industrialized, 
and they began to compete against each other to sell their 
manufactured goods. The place where goods are sold 
is called a ‘ market So a struggle for markets began. 

[ Key-Question 84 : What nations competed for trade in Africa 

and the East ? ] 

§84. It was not only a struggle for markets : it was also a 
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struggle for raw materials. If you want to make cloth, you 
must have cotton, or silk, or wool, from which to make 
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Africa as divided among the buROPEAN Nation, UCTMEEN ISSO& 19 3 
(1) MOROCCO: Arab kingdom mainly undci kruKh and !s P£"* ,h JJ ' ' 
lectio n and control. (2) TRII<)LI: under Turkish rale unhl i^l I, then 
conquered by Italy and renamed Libya. (3) EGYPT, under Turkish rule 
until 1882, then British protectorate. Independent kingdom since 19--. 
14) ABYSSINIA: independent kingdom, conquered by Italy in 19.6. 
Solid to tadTpindmeT in 1941 (5) LIBERIA: mdopentot Nc«ro 

renublic first established for freed Negro slaves in 1 847. (6) BOER 

REPUBLICS conquered in 1900-2 by the British and now forming pan 
of th^Um-^Wwh Sii, a Dominion of the British Commonwealth. 
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a. II you do not produce enough cotton or silk or wool in 
your own country, you must buy it from another. So the 
industrialized nations also began to compete for raw materials. 

Look at the map ot Africa. There are only three small 
countries in that great continent which are marked as 
‘ independent , that is, not under the rule of some other nation. 
All the remaining part of Africa was taken by one or other 
of the European nations between 1880 and 1913 . Cecil 
Rhodi s (after whom Rhodesia is named) was the Englishman 


The Suez Canal 

to whom the extension ol the British Empire in South Africa 
is greatly due. 

Imperialism spread in another way, too. When you want 
to carry on trade with countries far way, you must be certain 
that your goods will arrive safely and as quickly as possible. 
If you are sending your goods by ship, you must have harbours 
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in which the ships can safely stop during a long voyage, and 
where they can take on board coal and water and food, or have 
repairs done if necessary. As you ha\e learned in Lesson 21. 
the British did most of (heir trading in ships, so the need for 
harbours was very ureal in their case. I his is why so many 
islands and other places, scattered all over the world, were 
colonized by British traders, or conquered by the British navy. 
If you look at a map of the British Empire you will see that 
this is so. The Suez Canal which made the journey from 
England to India shorter, was made by a French engineer 
named De Lesseps and opened in 1869; but it is managed by 
a company of which half the shares were bought for the 
British Government by the great British Prime Minister 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

EXERCISES 

1 . What is 4 imperialism *? Why do nations become * imperialist '? 

2. What are some of the results of imperialism? 

3* Is imperialism good? If not, how can it be got rid of, and prevented ? 


LESSON 43: THE DEMAND FOR FREEDOM 
[ Key-Question 85 : What has caused subject peoples to 

rebel ? ] 

ij85. Nations arc made up of men : and most men think first 
of themselves and their families, and how they can live in 
safety and comfort and grow rich. There have been good 
rulers, such as Ashoka, Harsha-Vardhana, Akbar, and Shiva ji 
in India; King Alfred, Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria 
among the English ; the saintly King Louis IX and Henry I\ 
of France, Presidents George Washington and Franklin Roose- 
velt of the U.S.A., who have worked for the good of their 
people without thought for themselves. But the great majority 
of rulers have loved power for the sake ol enjoying its 
pleasures. They have cared little for the suflerings o! those 
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who had to work for them, or whom they conquered in order 
to get what they wanted. 

!t is the same even with national Parliaments, for Parlia- 
ments are made up of members who are men and women. It was 
the folly of the leaders of the English Parliament of 1763-82 
that led to the American War of Independence in spite of the 

^ '■'*» protests of great Englishmen 

' R i such as Pitt (the Younger), 

P , Fox and Burke. The danger 

^ \\"T ' s £ rcatcr stdl when power is 

i » ^ in the hands of private indi- 

; } jL \ viduals or trading com- 

1 N aBa a panics, for their actions arc 

| iL ' ‘ t less well known and less 

Ml HV lively to be publicly criticized 

! V vUn. than those of Parliaments. 

Such was the case with the 
T tv Slave Trade which 


went on 

Dutch Hast India Trading Sun- stopped it throughout the 
British empire in 1807. Similar was the case with the East India 
Company, which did so much harm to India from 1600 to 1858. 
Similar too was the case of the Dutch East India Company 
under which the South African natives were recruited as slaves 
until 1795 when Cape Colony was conquered by the British. 
That same Dutch East India Company was responsible for 
the fearful tyranny in Java from 1830 onwards, during which 
about 250 crorcs of rupees are estimated to have been 
taken by force from Java's population of only 50 lakhs 
(at that time). 

When such cruelty and selfishness arc practised by private 
traders and companies, or even by governments, it is not sur- 
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prising that the oppressed people presently rebel. The desire 
for freedom from fear of tyranny and violence is natural to 
all human beings, and in the end even the most downtrodden 
and enslaved people begin to struggle to be free. 

[ Key-Question 86 : Which peoples gained their freedom 
between 1474 and 1861, and which are still not free ? ] 

§86. One of the earliest of the European peoples to rebel 
against an oppressive government (the government of Austiia) 
was the Swiss under their national hero William Tell. We 
have learned in Lesson 9 how in 1474 they declared their 
independence. But Swiss independence was not formally 
recognized bv other European nations until 1648, when the 
Peace of Westphalia ended the Thirty Years' War between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. After this, for a long time, 
there were divisions among the Swiss themselves, some being 
in favour of a democratic government, some in favour of 
government by the aristocracy (nobles) and others in favour 
of government by the guilds (trade unions). In 1798 a French 
Republican army occupied Switzerland, and the Sw iss Republic 
was declared. Fifty years later, Switzerland became a federa- 
tion. 

We learned in Lesson 9 how in 1480 the Duke of Moscow 
declared himself Tsar of Russia, which had been under Mongol 
rule, also how in 1492 the people of Spain under King 
Ferdinand expelled the last of the Moors. 

The three northern peoples of Europe, Danes, Norwegians 
and Swedes were under Danish rule until 1523 when Sweden 
became independent under its King Gustavus 1. Norway 
separated from Denmark in 1814 and from Sweden in 1905. 

The people of Holland (the Dutch) gained their in- 
dependence from Spanish rule in 1581 when they declared 
12 
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themselves independent after a long struggle under the leader- 
ship of their great hero, William of Orange (William the Silent). 

Nearly 200 years passed before the next great struggle for 
freedom : that of the New England colonists of America, who 

M p 

declared their independence from British rule in 1776 (see 
Lesson 16). 

Many independent European nations lost their freedom in 
the time of Napoleon, who brought under his rule all the 
countries of western Europe except Great Britain. All these 
were freed by Napoleon’s defeat in 1815. Between 1810 and 
1822 nearly all the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South 
America gained their independence, and declared themselves 
republics (see Lesson 30). Mexico became independent of 
Spain in 1821, and set up its own emperor. It too became a 
republic in 1867. The Greek people rebelled against Turkish 
rule and gained their independence in 1829. Wc have already 
learned in Lesson 31 how Italy became an independent kingdom 
in 1861. Wc can say, therefore, that in the 400 years from 
the time when the Swiss became an independent nation in 1474 
until the independence of Italy in 1861, almost all the peoples 
of the western hemisphere won their freedom from foreign 
rule. There remained only the great nations of the Middle 
and Far East : the peoples of Egypt. Iraq, India, Burma, 
Indonesia, Indo-China and China, Their turn did not come 
until the twentieth century, so in our next book wc shall learn 
what happened to them. 

EXERCISES 

). Make a list oi' the notions of the modern world and when they won 
their freedom. 

2. Read more about the Swiss and tell the story of their struggle for 
independence. 

3. Read about the struggtc of the Dutch under William the Silent 
and how they gained their frcwlom. 
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LESSON 44: FREEDOM WITHOUT DISUNION 

[Key-Question 87: What system of government has proved 
successful in the British Dominions? Why? j 

$87- In the meantime a new experiment in government was 
being tried. It came about like this. We have learned in 
Lesson 17 how the freed colonists of the U.S.A- formed them- 
selves into a Federation in 1787. In the same lesson we 
studied what happened in Canada, and we saw that Canada 
first tried the experiment of dividing itself into two com- 
pletely separate countries, French Canada or Quebec, and 
British Canada or Ontario. Then the experiment was tried of 
joining the two parts under a single government at Montreal, 
This also failed. Finally it was decided in 1867 to set up a 
Federation. Under tins system, each federating province or 
country has its own pro v incial government (and its own lan- 
guage, if it wishes) which deals with all matters concerning 
that province or country alone. But there is also a central 
or ‘Federal' government which is given power to deal with 
all matters that concern more than one province, and with all 
matters which concern the whole country or nation. Mi is 
system was found to be successful in Canada, and it has con- 
tinued there ever since. A similar system has recently been 
decided upon for the Republic of India. 

But there is also another important point to be noted here. 
Canada did not separate herself from the British Empire, as 
she might very easily' have done by helping the American 
colonists in their war of independence against the British. 
One of the reasons for this we have already studied in 
Lesson 17. Another reason was that the British themselves 
had learned a good lesson from their experience with the Ameri- 
can colonists. From that they knew that if vou try to keep 
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unwilling people under your control by force, it is only a 
matter of time before they demand to be free and, if necessary, 
fight for their free join. The British did not want to repeat 
the history of the American colonists in other countries of the 
world where they had set up colonies. They were therefore 
very careful, after 1775, to act in such a way as to give 
their colonists full freedom, and to make them willing to 
remain within the British Empire. 

[ Key-Question 88 : To what extent -are the Dominions of 
the British Commonwealth independent '/] 

$88. In order to satisfy the colonists, a new system of joining 
the colonics to the mother-country was invented. Colonies 
which were considered capable of governing themselves com- 
pletely were made into self-governing ‘ Dominions These 
Dominions had exactly the same power to make laws and 
carry on their own governments as England itscll had. It was 
decided in 1859 that colonies such as Canada could impose 
taxes in their own countries, just as they pleased, and could 
even charge import-duties on goods coming from the mother- 
country or from any other country of the empire. The 
‘Dominion’ of Canada, created in 1867, thus became a model 
for other self-governing parts of the British Empire, and the 
federal government which Canada adopted also became a 
model for other Dominions. 

The other Dominions of the British Empire did not come 
into existence until 1900 and later, so we shall not write about 
them here. But it should be mentioned that little by little in 
many ways it gradually became the practice to consult the 
Dominions on all matters concerning the Britsh Empire as a 
whole. In 1887 it was decided, at a conference of representa- 
tives of the colonies and the mother-country, that if thccolonies 
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wished to rely on the mother-country for protection, they 
must also pay something towards the cost. Australia, New 
Zealand, Cape Colony, and Newfoundland decided to do this. 
Canada preferred to have its own army and navy. In the 
twentieth century the Dominions became even more indepen- 
dent They were consulted about the foreign policy ot the 
Empire : they became members of the League of Nations in 
their own right. If Great Britain went to war, they could 

decide freely whether they would join or not. 

In 1931 a law was passed by the British Parliament, called 
the Statute of Westminster. By this law the Dominions 
obtained the final freedom to decide whether to accept, change 
or reject any law passed by the British Parliament affecting a 
Dominion. In short, a Dominion was free to withdraw trom 
the British Commonwealth of Nations (as tt came to be called) 
at any time it chose. Under this law, Eire (the Irish Free 
Stale which became a Dominion in 1922) changed its govern- 
ment’ into that of a republic, and when all other parts of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire declared war on Germany 
in 1939, Eire alone refused to do so, and remained neutral 
throughout the w-ar, keeping a German Ambassador in Dublin, 

only a few hours distant from London. 

In this way the problem of binding overseas colonies in 
loyalty to the mother-country was solved, and the British 
Empire has gradually become a Commonwealth of Nations, 
including many people not of British orisin, such as the French 
of Canada, the Dutch of South Africa, the Maoris of New 
Zealand, and the peoples of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, t is 
a free union of people of many different races, diflenng in 

customs, language and religion. 
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arc its advantages and 


EXERCISES 

J. What is meant b> ‘Dominion Status’? What 
disadvantages ? 

2. Can people be united and yet remain free ? If so, how ? 

l heir freedom ° fe al,OUt ,hc h «tory of the Irish people and how they gained 
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The Fifth Freedom of Man 

LESSON 45 : FREEDOM FROM SELFISHNESS 

[ Key-Question 84 : Which hinds of freedom had mankind 
ginned up to the year \.i>. 1900 , and how can ire keep them? ] 

§89. ‘Perpetual vigilance is the price of freedom.’ This 
famous saying means that it you want to keep the freedom 
you have gained, you must always be watchful against 
attempts to take it away. Those who hold great power are 
always apt to try to get more, by taking away the rights of 
others (Freedom No. 1 — irom fear of tyranny and violence), 
oi by stopping them from making any protest or resistance 
to tyranny (Freedom No. 3 —of speech and association). 
Intolerant people always try to take away Freedom No. 2 
(freedom ol thought and religion) from those who hold 
djllercnt opinions and beliefs. Although this is true, and 
although, even in our own time, people in some countries have 
lost for a time some oi the freedom they had gained, it 
cannot be denied that Man has largely won the first three 
freedoms during the period of history we have been studying 
in this book — the period of 700 years from a.d. i 200 to a.d. 
1400. That is a great accomplishment, when one bears in 
mind that Man’s civilization began about 10,000 years ago. * 
Let us think o! it like this, A man usually lives for about 
75 years . 700 years out oi 10,000 ts equal to about 15 years 
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out of 75. So the progress which Man has made in gaining 
the first three freedoms is equal to the progress that a boy 
might make in the first 15 years of his fife. The boy in the 
present case has passed three public examinations before he 
reached the age of 15 years! Surely that is not a poor 
achievement. 

But, just as the boy who passes examinations may forget 
all he has learned if he does not continue to study, so it is 
in the case of Man. He will not be able to climb the steps 
of higher education to gain the fourth freedom (mentioned 
in Lesson 1 — freedom from want) unless he takes care of the 
three freedoms already gained. To do that, we must go on 
trying to set all mankind free from the fear of war. Rivalries 
between the nations of the modern world is the chief cause 
of that fear. How can we remove those rivalries? We shall 
study that in the sequel to this book'. To keep the second 
freedom — freedom of thought and religion — we must ourselves 
be tolerant, if we want others to be tolerant towards us. This 
is not as easy as it sounds, for everyone likes to have this free- 
dom for himself, but is not so ready to give it to others when 
they express different opinions or beliefs. This is particularly 
the case when the differences of opinion arise on such impor- 
tant matters as religion or politics. But if we refuse to let 
other people hold their own opinions on these matters, and 
specially if we try to force them to accept our own, progress is 
impossible. If everyone went on always thinking the same 
things as his ancestors thought, progress would come to an 
end because, as the Buddha said, ‘What a man thinks, that he 
becomes \ This is true : if we think exactly what our fathers 
and grandfathers thought, wc shall remain in the condition in 
which they w ere or are. Our thought depends a good deal 


1 The Struggle of Democracy. 
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upon what we read and what we talk about. Therctore, ii 
we want to think new thoughts, and hater thoughts, we must 
try to study all sides of every topic that comes before us, and 
not be content only with what we read in newspapers or with 
what others say. ‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing.' 

[ Ke\ -Question ‘81 : H /licit kinds of freedom still remain for us 

to it in, and how can ivc win them ?] 

$90, The fourth freedom— freedom from want, i e. from 
lack of food, clothing, shelter and the means of earning 
them is the freedom which remains specially for the men 
and women of the twentieth century to win. That free- 
dom was not won when the nineteenth century ended in 
A.t), 1900. Only a few rich people were really free from 
the fear of poverty. We have still to find out how to change 
our ways of doing things, so that every man, woman and 
child in the world may have enoueh to eat, enough to wear, 
and a proper place to live in, with health, leisure, culture and 
happiness. In our half of the twentieth century a beginning 
has been made in that direction. Many countries are plan- 
ning, and some arc carrying out their plans. We shall sec in 
the sequel to this book how far they have gone, and how 
much remains for them to do. 

But there is a fifth freedom , till now not mentioned here. 
Without that freedom, Man cannot hope to succeed in winning 
the fourth freedom and keeping it for always- The fifth 
freedom is freedom from selfishness. 

* That is impossible’, some of you will say. ‘All men are 
selfish.’ It is quite true that all men are selfish, except per- 
haps a few of the greatest that ever lived. But men are not 
as selfish as they used to be. Is that really a fact ? Do not 
men still do cruel and horrible things to each other ? Do they 
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no let others die of hunger, so as to get rich themselves? 
Yes: but when such things happened in the past, very few 
people thought that it mattered. Most people took no notice 
at all unless they were themselves affected. They accepted 
suffering for others (and sometimes for themselves also) as 
their fate, or the will ol God. 

In this respect things are very different now. In Lessons 
26, 27 and 28 we have read about the work of noble 
men and women who 
spent all their lives 
in trying to win free- 
dom from disease, 
cruelty and pain for 
Man. In Lessons 32, 

37, 38, 39, and 40 we 
have read how other 
great men had new 
ideas of how men might 
live without causing 
harm to others, and of 
great inventors who 
gave mankind new 
powers from which all 
the world might benefit. 

So, although most 
people are still selfish, it 
is a great step forward 
that many more people 
are aware today of the sufferings of others, and that they are 
anxious to help in relieving them. This has been brought 
about largely through the spread of information and know- 
ledge through education, and through modern inventions such 
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as printing, newspapers, the telegraph, the telephone and radio. 
Now, when the people of one country are starving, good peo- 
ple in other countries send food and medicines and volunteers 
to help those in need. Thus slowly, we are little by little 
gaining even the Fifth Freedom Freedom Irom Selfishness. 

U is not a freedom which can be von by fighting with wea- 
pons of metal. It is a freedom that is won by the constant 
fight of our conscience against our own selfish desires. Each 
time we sec a person in need, and pass that person by 
without an act, a word, or even a thought of compassion, 
it is a victory for se fishness. Each time we give whatever 
help we can (even if it be very little indeed.) it is a victory 
for unselfishness. liy such victories, repeated every day in 
the everyday things of our daily lives, at home, at school, at 
play, we shall come nearer and nearer to winning the Fifth 
Freedom. Then, and then only, the world will bccomtS^a 
happy place. 

EXERCISES 

1 . Write an essay on 'Perpetual vigilance is the price of freedom *, illustratyBt 
ing it with examples. 

2. In what ways has mankind progressed towards civilization between a. e>. 
1200 and a. d. 1^00 7 

3. How can wc win the Fifth Freedom ? 
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